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ON SOLWAY BRIDGE. 
BY G. E. MITTON. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 








‘BepE! Bede!’ 

Ina was calling to him, but there was a long incline to mount 
before he could reach her, and he felt so weary and inert that he 
could not make the effort. 

‘Bede! Bede!’ 

This time an insistent note of pain and entreaty in her voice 
could not be disregarded ; it drew response even at the cost of 
exertion. It summoned him from afar, dragged him along through 
space and broke down his lethargy, so that he managed to half open 
his eyes and say, ‘I’m coming!’ 

But the very act of speaking, the act which links us most closely 
with our fellow-men and a human world, aroused him more, so 
that he presently knew he was lying in bed in the room he had 
usually occupied whilst at Dalness during the last year. Ina was 
standing at the foot of the bed, looking at him intently. 

One moment and he had been somewhere else, the next he was 
hexe within these papered walls, which seemed to have arisen up 
around him rather than that he had passed into them. 

Ina smiled, and the warm friendliness of her face refreshed him 
exceedingly. 

‘Why did you call me?’ he asked, making no movement, but 
lying looking at her and speaking slowly as if his tongue were rusty. 

‘Because you were drifting away from us for lack of stimulus. 
I called desperately because I believe one human being can summon 
another from a dangerous state of coma.’ 

He considered this, and considering it, knew that he had had 
intervals of semi-consciousness before this, but had not wished to 
come back into the normal world. He had resented being moved 
and pulled about against his will, and each time he was let alone 
had floated off again into peace willingly. At one time the ache 
in his head had compelled him to arouse himself, but just when 
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it was unendurable some shadowy being, hovering over him, 
had done something, and once more he was lulled into peace. All 
this came into his mind in a vague way, but this was the first time 
he had regained full consciousness for so long that it seemed as if 
he had been born again. 

He had completely lost remembrance of the accident at Bickley, 
of that long dark drive and the pit-disaster ; his own descent and 
his meeting with Cuthbert were wiped out of his mind, so that 
gradually he began to wonder at the unusual spectacle of his 
sister-in-law standing and looking at him as he lay in bed; it 
suggested illness. 

But behind all these shadowy thoughts was one perturbing and 
insistent. There was something he must do, and do quickly, some- 
one was waiting for him somewhere, dependent on him. He found 
this lying like a shapeless lump at the back of his brain, and he 
could not at first mould it into recognisable shape or bring it 
forward where he could see it, but at last one word slowly formed 
itself on his tongue, and he said aloud: ‘ Loosha!’ 

A veil fell swiftly over Ina’s face, obliterating all expression, 
Bede watched it curiously, still tied by his inertness in some degree. 
He had an impression that all this had happened before, and he 
groped for a clue; presently it came—the face over which the 
veil had fallen at the mention of that name the previous time 
was not Ina’s but his brother’s. Then that odd association of 
different senses which occurs in every one of us, brought a pene- 
trating smell of pit smoke, tar and grease across him, and with it 
the full scene opened out before him. 

‘What happened ?’ he asked jerkily. 

‘The water burst through in another place and swamped 
you all.’ 

‘But all were saved ?’ 

It was a challenge. 

‘Do you mean the entombed men ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, but he had not meant them. 

‘ All but ten were, in the end, got out safely.’ 

He was very weak. He knew something now, but he dare not 
handleit. Moreover he did not want to ; it was horribly distressing, 
and he was not equal to it, so he simply and quietly went to sleep. 

When he woke again he found a trained nurse was in the room, 
one of the modern sort, of efficiency compact; exactly the right 
age, not so young as to shudder at the grosser facts of life, nor so old 
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as to have lost elasticity. She was pleasant to look upon, and 
apparently enjoyed being alive, so that she had some vital force to 
spare for her patients. 

She was watching him, and directly he opened his eyes she came 
over to him, and putting a well-developed arm beneath his neck, 
raised him, and gave him drink, vitalising drink, out of a cup. 

‘How long have I been ill?’ he asked, when he had drunk. 

‘Ten days.’ 

He nodded gravely. Then he asked cunningly, so as to get at 
the knowledge he did not dare to ascertain directly, ‘Who has 
been into the room to see me?’ 

‘The girl you’re going to marry—for one,’ she answered, and 
thus ran him off on to a new train of thought, as she had intended. 

‘Is she in the house now ?’ he asked. 

‘She’s staying at the rectory, but comes over once or twice a 
day to see you. She may be here now. Do you feel strong enough 
to see her if she is?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

She left him, and went out to find Loosha, who she well knew 
was waiting. Loosha came in alone, and stood at the foot of the 
bed, as Ina had done, with her arms resting on the top of the brass 
rail. 

Bede thought he had never seen her look so pretty. He was 
quite content just to lie there and stare at her. The nip in the air 
during her morning walk had brought a stain of delicate colour 
into each pale cheek; the black fur she wore, and the tightly 
pulled down little black felt hat, emphasised her chief beauty, the 
clearness of her colouring, with the clean lines of eyebrow and 
eyelash. . 

‘Now you do truly look at me as never before,’ she said, with 
a satisfied little smile. ‘How many times have I crawled and 
crept in here while you lay there, and peeped at you, but your eyes 
never saw me.’ 

‘Come here.’ He patted the bed beside him. 

She obeyed, and sat down on it. 

‘I cried and cried until I was a hideous fright,’ she told him. 
‘They said your head had been hurt, and you might not get well.’ 

He put up his hand to his head, and discovered for the first time 
that it was bandaged. ‘I can’t be quite awake yet,’ he said. 

‘ But now you are looking like yourself again, and you will soon 
get well, and then I shall be able to leave those horrid people 
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—you do not know how I hate them—and we will go away together 
into the darling sun once more and leave behind all this black 
pit business.’ 

It sounded very attractive. He fondled her hand, and his eyes 
still studied her face. 

‘I am a good traveller,’ she went on vivaciously, ‘ because J 
speak all the languages, and know the ways, and I will not let them 
cheat you as if you were just a stupid Englishman.’ 

‘ But I have been away from my work now a long time. I shall 
have to get back to London directly I am strong enough. Has 
anyone written to my chief, Mr. Hanaper, do you know ?’ 

‘I think Mrs. Delaval did that.’ 

She did not say ‘ Madam,’ or the familiar ‘ Ina,’ and in her tone 
was something of respect. 

‘Were you here when they brought us back, Loosha ?’ he 
asked, with an odd emphasis on the ‘ us.’ 

‘Us? She was not hurt.’ 

He had turned away from her, and hidden his face so that she 
might not see its sudden working, but he steadied his voice to 
ask: ‘I meant my brother ?’ 

There was a long silence; even Loosha was moved to some 
symptom of outward sorrow, and her eyes were big and moist. 
She patted his hand as she said: ‘ Oh, don’t be so sad about it. 
Nothing more he knew after they got him out. He was just 
dead.’ 

After a few minutes he spoke again, still with his face hidden. 
‘Leave me for a little time, Loosha.’ It was all he could say. 

She stooped and kissed the bit of his cheek she could see below 
the bandage, and went. 

That afternoon, when he had fallen asleep after a long and 
troubled time, Ina came in to sit in the room whilst the nurse had 
her afternoon walk. Softly as she trod, and softly as she estab- 
lished herself in the chair by the window, with some work as a 

pretence, he knew she was there, and opening his eyes without 
moving, looked at her. She was in black, but there was white 
about it too, and nothing noticeably of deep mourning. He 
thought that subconsciously he must have absorbed the meaning 
of the black that morning, and it had helped to lead him to the 
truth. Ina usually wore colour, not of a glaring sort, but soft 
and harmonious. 

Presently she looked at him, and saw that he was awake. She 
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came over to him, and bringing her chair sat down near by, so that 
if he wished he could talk without effort. 

Neither spoke for quite a considerable time, and then Bede 
said: ‘If you know what happened down in the pit, Ina, and feel 
that you could speak of it, I can bear it.’ 

She began quietly, and did not overwhelm him with a flood of 
words. The sentences dropped slowly from her, with many a pause 
between, and she went through various little pretences of threading 
her needle or adjusting her stuff, so as to give him time to recover. 

‘It seems that the water broke through somewhere above where 
you were working to get the entombed men out—— 

‘There was another party, even farther in than you, trying to 
get at them another way ; it was they who discovered this second 
calamity first—— 

‘The water came down on them, not all in a rush, but flowing 
deeper and deeper so that they had warning and could escape—— 

‘They ran on past you, shouting to give your party warning 
too——’ 

‘I remember the shouting,’ put in Bede. ‘It came suddenly, 
with many running feet. Then I think I fell over. I am not quite 
sure. Did I strike my head ?’ 

‘No. Probably someone pushed you as they thrust their way 
past in that narrow place, but it was all confusion and partial 
darkness, so we do not know exactly. The concussion of the picks 
previously, or the shouting, or the running or something, brought 
down some of the roof, and as you fell forward, your helmet must 
have been displaced, for a falling block from the roof struck your 
bare head—— 

‘Luckily, Alfred Hall, who was one of the last to go, saw you 
fall, and discovered that you were unconscious. He shouted to 
Cuthbert-——’ 

Her voice faltered for the first time, but she bit off a piece of 
thread, and repeated firmly ‘Cuthbert, who had gone on a little 
way, so that he came back, and together they carried or dragged 
you with them—— 

‘ By this time the water had crept after them, and rose rapidly. 
It was up to their knees, but then it seemed to stop, and did not 
rise any more. By this time they were quite alone with your 
unconscious self, as all the rest, being more accustomed to the 
underground ways, had gone on ahead. 

‘They wandered on, losing themselves a good deal, but trying 
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to find the direction toward the shaft by which they had come, 
and presently they reached one of the swing-doors, which reassured 
them, as they knew they could not be far off from safety. 

‘But when they tried to open it they could not; it was fast 
held by the water, which now rose again and was up to their thighs, 
They found that the door, having stuck somehow, was forming a 
barrier so that the water which could not get through was piling 
up against it. 

‘ Cuthbert helped to get you up on to Mr. Hall’s shoulders, and 
said he himself would go back a little way to where there was an 
opening into a parallel runway, where he might be able to get 
through, and if so he would come and tell Mr. Hall. 

‘He never came back.’ 

There was a long pause, and still she retained her self-command, 
for presently she went on: 

‘The water did not rise much higher after all, and there was 
always some air space between the surface and the roof, so you 
were not drowned. After a long time, Mr. Hall heard voices 
beyond the door, and he shouted, so that he made the men 
understand where you were. 

‘I am not quite clear how you were got out. They brought 
ropes and came through another way, I think.’ 

‘ Alfred Hall is safe ?’ Bede asked, with a catch in his breath. 

‘Yes, and none the worse.’ 

Then, in a voice so low that none but she could have heard it, 
he pronounced his brother’s name. 

‘They found his body,’ said Ina, ‘ much later, when the water 
had subsided a little, falling back to where it came from. 
Apparently he had been caught by a full swirl of the current round 
a corner, which must have thrown him off his feet, and he had no 
chance to breathe, for he was in one of the lower tunnels which was 
completely filled up. He was drowned.’ 

They remained in absolute stillness until the nurse came back 
from her walk, and snapped on the lights, and then Ina got up, 
and went quickly out of the room. Bede could not look at her. 

About twenty minutes later there came a tap, and not waiting 
for an answer Perdita entered. Without speaking, she went 
straight to the bed, and put her arms round her uncle’s neck, and 
laid her little body alongside his. 

‘I do love you so,’ she whispered. ‘ And I wanted so dreadfully 
to come, when I heard you had waked up.’ 
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His bowed shoulders shook with the passion of sobs he could not 
in his weakness suppress, and his face was hidden from her. 

The nurse came forward, and would have removed the child, 
put he held her fast to him. 

After some time he mastered himself, and tried to speak 
normally. ‘There. I’m better, Tuppenny. You do me good. 
I've been a very sick man, and much is forgiven to the sick.’ 

‘T’'ll forgive you all the commandments,’ said Perdita, promptly, 
‘so long as you keep alive and awake.’ Evidently the sight of 
him unconscious had impressed her deeply. 

From that day he mended, and when Dr. Rentoul came next 
day he was mightily pleased at the progress that he had made. 
Bede had apparently received some stimulus which made him feel 
it imperative to cast off this stupor and regain his full strength. 
It is often a more potent factor in a return to health than anything 
else. 

Loosha continued to see him twice a day, and amused him by 
her funny little stories of the rectory household; she was always 
cheerful and affectionate. 

Perdita also came every day, but adroitly avoided Loosha ; she 
would sit on the bed, and read to him ‘all the funny bits’ in her 
books—a strange hotch-potch. 

But there were long periods of quiescence when he was purposely 
left alone that natural recuperation might do its work. He was 
not unhappy. As often happens in the case of severe illness, some 
mental change had taken place. With him it was that his mind 
was free. 

It was as if he and Cuthbert had been projected together into a 
world of different values from this one, and that Cuthbert had 
stayed there safely, whilst he had returned to the troublesomeness 
of the familiar one, but with a mind purged from the obsession of 


‘his vision. He had been beyond, into the Outer World, and found no 


Devil waiting for him. It was something of that sort he felt, but it 
was not precipitated into the clearly-cut crystals of words. 

He thought very little, but allowed ideas to drift over him. 
Ina was here, alive and well, and, so far as he knew, so was Joshua 
Stampfield. The vision had become colourless and distant. 

At the end of a week he was sitting up in a long chair in his 
room and eating normally. 

The first day he was up Loosha came to have tea with him. 

‘I don’t see why I should stay for ever with the Makowers,’ she 
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said when they had talked for a while. ‘You won’t be strong 
enough to marry me for some time. I would like to come here 
and nurse you when nurse leaves.’ 

‘We should have to ask Ina about that,’ he said with 
hesitation. 

‘But why her ?’ with an outward gesture of her hands. ‘She 
herself can go if she does not like it. It is for you to say.’ 

He moved uncomfortably. ‘We won’t talk about it, Loosha,’ 

‘But why not? Itis all yours now. Everything. Only they 
stay here out of your kindness.’ 

‘I don’t think it is true,’ he said at last. 

‘But of course it is true. Everyone knows it in the village, 
and calls you the new squire; they say they are sorry for the 
poor lady.’ 

This was the idea which had lain behind what might be called 
his ‘ earnest’ recovery. He had felt that he must get well quickly 
so as to see to business and relieve Ina of the terrible load that 
must be lying on her mind. Of course she should not go; she and 
the children should stay on here as before. Cuthbert must have 
had quite a good private fortune, which would come to them. 
His father had seen to that; all that could be left to the elder 
son without positive indecency he had so left. Two-thirds at least 
of his saved money had gone that way, apart from the estate. 
Bede thought that his plan could easily be arranged. Ina should 
stay on here rent-free, and he would marry Loosha and live in the 
south, and Dalness would be his home, to which he could come 
at any time. 

‘ You don’t like the north,’ he said at last to the girl, who was 
watching him intently. ‘We will let them stay on here, and 
ourselves live in the south.’ 

She said no more on the subject that day, but two days later 
she asked him to give her some money, as she had none left. 

‘Why, of course. Look in the pocket of my suit, and find the 
note-case.’ 

But there was no note-case in any suit. 

‘It’s the suit I wore that night,’ said Bede. 

‘Thatone? Itisnothere. Dreadfulitsmelt. It was burned.’ 

‘The note-case with it?’ 

‘I do not know. I will ask.’ 

Later that evening Ina came to Bede, and held out some clean 
new notes. 
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‘These are yours,’ she said. ‘Those that were found in your 
case were hopelessly sodden. I took them to the bank and claimed 
for them, and they gave me these in exchange.’ 

‘But what have you yourself got to goon with?’ He coloured 
deeply as he asked the question, for he felt like a criminal before 
her. 

‘There is always some awkwardness in a case like this,’ she 
admitted, ‘ but I saw the lawyer, Mr. Earlston, and he is tiding me 
over for current expenses until you are fit to talk business.’ 

‘Ina,’ he said desperately, ‘ everything here is yours just as 
before.’ 

She was silent. 

‘I remember what you told me when I was here in the spring ; 
even if that is really true, it need not matter to you. You and the 
children must live on here.’ 

‘You had better see Mr. Earlston, Bede. I will arrange for 


him to come to-morrow.’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THIs was on a Friday, and as it happened that Mr. Earlston was 
away for the week-end, he could not come before the following 
Tuesday. Bede made the most of the intervening days to regain 
his strength, and between whiles no reference was made to the 
business of the property. 

The sadness of his brother’s death lay heavily on him. We 
have been adjured by the greatest of poets to think only of the 
good deeds of those who have passed behind the Veil before us, 
but the adjuration is in most cases unnecessary. It is one of the 
deepest rooted of human instincts to praise the dead. An unbear- 
ably aggravating wife becomes an afiectionate companion when 
reviewed from the angle of nevermore, and likewise a stingy husband 
is remembered for his sober strength and solicitude, or any other 
good qualities that may have been his. 

Now that Cuthbert was gone, Bede saw him once more in the 
light of the glorified big brother; and the fact that Cuthbert had 
risked, and possibly lost, his life, in assisting to get out his own 
helpless body, added a touch of heroic sanctity which covered up 
all the deficiencies of his lifetime. Bede thought no more of that 
air of asserted authority and self-confidence, so chilling to others, 
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which had emanated from him, but only of his undoubted capacity 
and reserve of strength. As in boyhood, he once again suffered 
from miserable self-depreciation in seeing himself in contrast with 
Cuthbert. 

Yet on the whole at this time he was not unhappy. He hada 
pleasant foresight in seeing Ina and the children here as of old, 
and himself and Loosha visiting them in joy and gladness, 
Manlike, he quite overlooked the fact that Ina and Loosha could 
no more mingle than oil and water, and that a distant toleration 
between them was the very most that could ever be achieved. 
He overlooked also the fact that Ina was a proud woman, and that 
though she might have agreed to his scheme had he still remained 
unmarried, nothing would make her receive a penny-piece that 
would by rights have gone Loosha’s way. 

When Podge was first allowed to see her uncle, she had just 
returned from a visit to friends, whither she had been hurriedly 
sent to avoid the worst consequences of the prevailing sorrow on 
an infant so tender in years and presumably in feeling. Such 
precautions in Podge’s case need hardly have been taken. She 
stood just inside the door of Bede’s room with her finger in her 
mouth. Neither she nor Perdita was in black; Ina did not 
consider it suitable for children ; they still wore their white knitted 
jumpers and little navy skirts as usual. Podge rolled her eyes 
in an affected way at her uncle, and then darted forward and 
pressed her forehead against him, as high up as she could reach: 
‘ You'll have to cut de beef at Sunday dinners now,’ she announced. 
Then turning up her face with a radiant smile, she kissed him on 
the lips as he leaned over her, and ran out again. 

‘ Podge is not like a little girl,’ reflected Perdita. ‘She’s more 
of a grown-up man.’ 

Bede saw the implication of this remark, though it was obvious 
that Perdita herself did not. 

On Sunday morning, before anyone had begun to assemble for 
church, he visited the churchyard with Perdita. Gibson took them 
there in the large car. They stood together by the new-made 
grave. The churchyard sloped to the sea, and as the sea was 
due east, the graves.were placed so that all within might be 
supposed to gaze at the far horizon, watching for the coming of 
the Great Dawn. 

Perdita discreetly wiped her eyes and nose on her uncle’s coat- 
cuff, to avoid the publicity of grief involved in pulling out a 
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handkerchief. At last she said in rather a muffled voice: ‘Poor 
father, he never did enjoy anything very much, did he ?’ 

It was a summary of her father as seen from her angle. 

That afternoon Alfred Hall, who had frequently been to inquire 
after the invalid, came in to have a talk with him. 

He was, in his way, cut on the same pattern as Cuthbert, but 
was less authoritative, less self-satisfied. He had tea alone with 
Bede in the study, as Ina rightly supposed the painful trend of the 
conversation would unfit either of them for the presence of others. 
She herself went to the nursery, having sent Florence out for the 
afternoon ; she invited Loosha to the nursery tea, an invitation 
contemptuously declined, as Loosha had no more wish for Perdita’s 
company than the child had for hers. 

After casual cheery remarks on his host’s rapid recovery, 
Alfred seemed to find difficulty in saying anything else. So Bede, 
who was deeply moved, took the initiative, and said, while handing 
him his tea-cup, ‘ I know all that you did for me, but it’s the sort 
of thing that it’s hard to speak of. That I haven’t written to you 
about it only shows that my gratitude is too deep for paltry 
expression, which is all I could compass.’ 

It was a little stilted, but he had had many hours, sitting by 
himself, to think what he should say. It evidently suited Alfred’s 
idea of what was correct exactly, for he beamed with pleasure, 
and waved away the gratitude grandly. 

‘I did nothing,’ he disclaimed. ‘ You fell at my feet. You 
remember it was very uneven there, with many large blocks which 
had dropped from the roof from time to time? It was too dark 
to see exactly what happened, but I imagine you stubbed your 
toe on one of these, as you started quickly when the alarm was 
given. It made-you fall forward, so that your bonnet came off 
and left you unprotected. At that instant, unfortunately, there 
was a fresh fall, doubtless brought down by the picking that had 
gone on near. It caught the back of your head with a horrid 
crash. I confess I felt there was no chance for you, but I had no 
time to ascertain whether you had gone out for good. I could only 
shout to your brother to help, and pick you up and run.’ 

Bede was filled with a miserable sense of shame. All his life 
he had made blunders, and been inadequate to any great occasion. 
Now he knew that his own clumsiness had caused a catastrophe 
which had indirectly involved his brother’s death. Whether by 
design or not Ina had been more merciful ; she had said someone 
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had pushed him and thus cleared him of the responsibility for his 
accident. But Alfred had no such delicacy. He went on: ‘We 
took you head and legs. Awkward, too, in that narrow, uneven 

_ way with the water swirling about so that we couldn’t see where 
to put our feet, but we were no novices, either of us. By the way, 
you are infernally heavy.’ 

‘IT am eleven four.’ 

‘Fair, that, for your height, but you're slim. We lugged you 
along, though we both lost all sense of direction for awhile. At 
first we simply made away from the direction from which the 
water flowed, but after awhile it seemed to have found its level, 
for it rose no more. Then it grew deeper again, and we couldn’t 
understand why it seemed to be flowing back on us, until we came 
up against the swing door, which was held shut by the weight of 
water dammed up against it. We were pretty well cooked by that 
time, the more so as we had had to hoist you up on our shoulders 
to keep your face out. Just at that place there was about a foot 
free below the roof, and I stood there with you slung atop and a 
hand on each wall to keep me up, while Cuthbert went back to 
try to find an opening into another siding to see if we could get 
outbye there. You've no idea how confusing it is, with the water 
in and no lights ; it’s worse than a London fog ; you can’t recollect 
a single feature of the landscape.’ He ended with a forced laugh. 

‘You stood there a long time,’ said Bede, speaking from deep 
in his throat. 

“Yes, but the water lowered bit by bit, running back from 
where it had come, and the manager and overman came back to 
the door when the rest had got out safely, and shouted, so we 
got out. I can tell you I never was so glad in my life of anything 
as when they said you were all right, and had only got a crack on 
the head which gave you concussion. It was only a secondary 
outflow that caught us after all, and not very serious.’ 

‘Were you there when they found my brother ?’ 

Alfred shook his head. ‘I was cooked,’ he admitted, ‘ com- 
pletely cooked. I knew as little about it as you did at the time. 
I daresay you've heard details since. There was some wash or 
current coming along with a swirl, which sent him off his legs 
suddenly, and he must have got jammed under the low roof, for 
ordinarily he was a strong swimmer.’ 

There was a silence. 

*‘Harry’s desperately cut up about it,’ Alfred went on. 
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‘What about the pit?’ Bede asked. 

‘They can’t tell yet; they don’t know if they can get going 
again. Trade is bad enough without a facer like this. But, I say, 
I mustn’t tire you. I was told not to stay more than half an hour. 
Good-bye. I'll come again; so will Harry, when you're up to it.’ 

Bede felt relieved to have got this interview over, but when 
left alone he was depressed by this fresh example of his own 
clumsiness at a critical moment. It might have happened to 
anyone, of course, but it had happened to him. 

Mr. Earlston was the next visitor he had to face. He 
was one of those round-headed, rosy-faced, small men who seem 
born to be solicitors. He had an exceptionally thin neck, which 
made it appear as if he pecked at anyone when he spoke. His 
manner conveyed that, though he had had a long training in being 
tolerant, you tried his self-restraint to the utmost by your stupidity, 
for which of course you must be pardoned, as you were necessary 
to the lives of those in his profession. 

Bede had known him for a long time, and had seen him use 
precisely the same manner not only to Cuthbert but to his father, 
so he did not feel that it was reserved for himself as a special kind 
of fool. What age Mr. Earlston might be he could not conjecture ; 
it could only be ascertained by estimating time, for he looked now 
exactly as he did twenty years ago; moreover, he had a son, who, 
out of all the personal traits of his ancestors, had selected the 
long neck, the round head and the pecking action of his father ; 
he also looked as if he might be any age and could never grow 
any older. But he was useful as an indication that Mr. Earlston 
had some sort of personal life behind his office and the law. 

The man of business condoled with his client when he was 
shown into the study. ‘Bad business, very bad.’ Then he 
congratulated him. ‘Swift recovery; looking almost yourself 
again.” He used the most commonplace phrases as counters, 
never troubling to search for the elusive word. 

Bede pushed forward a chair for him at the side of the long 
table, where he himself was seated before the blotting-pad, writing 
to Mr. Hanaper. He acknowledged both phrases with a bow and 
murmured word. The lawyer opened his black bag and produced 
papers, large in size and folded lengthwise. 

‘You come into the property under your father’s will,’ he said 
conversationally. ‘The death duties will be heavy. Only quite 
recently an additional burden was laid on the patient animal’s 
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back. As the estate is yours absolutely, however, and not only 
as life-tenant, you will be able to sell some part of it if necessary,’ 

‘I shall, of course, leave you to settle all that,’ said Bede, 
playing with a paper-knife. ‘I had better explain at once that I 
have nointention of giving up my work. I want my sister-in-law and 
the children to stay on here just as they are—nothing to be changed,’ 

‘ But, surely, you are going to be married? I hope I’m not 
indiscreet ? ’ 

‘Not at all. It is quite true. I am marrying Miss Melikoff as 
soon as I am fit.’ 

‘But what does she say about it ?’ 

‘I have mentioned it to her.’ An obstinate look had come 
over Bede’s face, and the lawyer, for all his commonplaces, was 
sufficiently versed in the ways of men to gather that Miss Melikoff 
did not approve of this scheme. 

‘Even if Mrs. Delaval could be persuaded to do as you suggest, 
I doubt if she would have the means,’ he went on. 

‘I mean rent-free, of course.’ 

‘But even then.’ 

‘Surely my brother left plenty of money of his own ?’ 

‘This is one of the difficult points I have come here to make 
clear to you. You will gather that this canal scheme is temporarily 
held up. No one knows what will be done about it. If Bickley 
Pit has to close down permanently, which may be the case, a great 
part of the revenue which was looked for from the canal will be 
lost. In fact it would be a question whether it would be worth 
while proceeding with it at all. Bickley is the nearest and the 
largest of the collieries it was designed to serve.’ 

*I suppose so.’ 

“In that case the money which has been sunk in the Bickley 
and Tyne Canal Co. will be lost. Even if the Directors determine 
to proceed, there will not be dividends for some time, and probably 
they will be much smaller than was anticipated.’ 

‘Well, what of it?’ 

‘It is a very peculiar case. Your brother was a most deter- 
mined man. Nothing I could say altered his course, even a little, 
once he took the bit between his teeth. Against my openly 
declared expression of opinion, he sunk almost the whole of his 
private fortune in the making of that canal——’ 

“Great Scott!’ exclaimed Bede, really startled, ‘What did 
he do that for?’ 
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‘I gathered that it was in order that he might leave his widow 
and children much better off, in case of his own death, than he 
would otherwise have been able to do.’ 

‘Stop,’ he went on, as Bede was about to speak. ‘I haven’t 
really explained the special features of the case. This canal, even 
supposing it brings in any money, comes under the heading of 
improvement of the property. This was expressly allowed for 
under your father’s trust, which gave almost unlimited powers to 
the late occupier. Though your brother had only a life interest 
in the estate, he was able to exercise plenary powers at his own 
discretion. If he had wished to pull down this house and rebuild 
it he could have done so without consulting you, but any money 
put into the rebuilding, from whatever source it came, would have 
gone to you as next heir at his death. That is a good example. 
The money he sank in the canal was his own money, not subject 
to the entail, but as he chose to use it in improving the property it 
automatically becomes yours at his death.’ 

‘But it is a company.’ 

‘ Just so.’ 

‘Then there are others in it too.’ 

‘Exactly. With their money or shares we have no concern, 
but all your brother’s holding in the company becomes yours under 
the peculiar terms of your father’s will.’ 

Bede sat staring at the blotting-pad, and fumbling with the 
ivory knife. At last he said: ‘Do you mean to say that my 
sister-in-law has nothing ?’ 

‘She will have the usual jointure for widows from the estate 
—£500 a year. That is allowed for under the trust to any widow 
of a previous owner for her lifetime.’ 

‘But this is preposterous! You do not suppose for a moment 
that I shall keep my brother’s private fortune in addition to 
everything else ?’ 

‘I don’t see how you can do otherwise for the present. You 
could, of course, make over the shares in the canal company to 

your sister-in-law by deed of gift; there is nothing to prevent 
your disposing of any part of the property in that manner, for, 
as I have said, the settlement under trust ends with you. As 
regards the company’s shares, not much would be gained by such 
a proceeding, for they are certainly not saleable just now, and will 
not bring in dividends for a long time, if ever.’ 
‘ Then she will have to live here and use as much of the income 
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from the estate as she needs,’ said Bede, sitting back in his chair 
with drawn-down brows. 

‘You used the word “ preposterous ” just now, Mr. Bede,’ said 
the lawyer. ‘It is not a word I should be likely to use myself, but 
I will borrow it from you, and say that this idea of yours is— 
preposterous.’ He laughed drily. 

‘I don’t see it.’ 

* You will find yourself alone in that opinion. This is no doubt 
a hard case, but Mrs. Delaval is not left penniless, and cases of 
a similar sort are occurring every day. She knew the situation 
as well as you did. Women have many privileges nowadays, 
Wives are in a peculiarly privileged position. The onus of a wife’s 
crime may in certain cases rest on a husband; though since 1925 
the idea that she may have been acting under his authority has 
been done away. Still, husbands may suffer many things for wives, 
even to very grievous penalties. But though husbands and wives 
are legally one, and may be supposed in certain cases to take each 
other’s places, I never heard of a case where a wife could be 
considered actually identical with her husband, so that her life in 
the estate may be looked on only as a prolongation of his to the ex- 
clusion of the next heir. Not even could it be so in the most extreme 
case of all, where the husband had suffered death as her substitute.’ 

Bede had turned curiously rigid ; he sat motionless, his dark 
eyes fixed with the utmost attention on Mr. Earlston’s face. 

‘ Will you repeat that last sentence again ?’ he asked in a hard 
thin voice. 

‘I don’t know that I canexactly. I was pointing out that in no case 
could a wife continue to hold her husband’s estate by claiming that, 
as, legally, she was one with him, she might be considered the right- 
ful owner after his death, even though he had but a passing interest.’ 

‘You said, “‘ Not even could it be so in the most extreme case 

of all, where the husband had suffered death as her substitute.” ’ 
‘So I did. But that is absurd; it could not happen.. If a 
husband, in saving his wife from some peril that threatened her, 
lost his own life as a consequence, she could not put that forward 
as a reason for her continuance in possession. It would be hard 
on her, no doubt, but she could not frame a case to go into court 
with ; she would have to set the loss of income and position against 
the gain of her own life. I am speaking always, of course, of an 
estate which the husband has no power to will as he wishes.’ 
‘Mr. Earlston,’ said Bede, ‘I want you to make out whatever 
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legal document is necessary to transfer the income from the estate 
to my sister-in-law for her lifetime.’ 

‘You mean the Canal shares ?’ 

‘I mean everything.’ 

‘The income from the property ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Mr. Bede, there is such a quality as generosity run mad. I do 
not know that I have ever come across a more conspicuous example 
of it. You really cannot do it.’ 

‘You mean I cannot legally do it?” 

‘I mean it is absurd, the act of a madman.’ 

Bede smiled. ‘Ah, but you do not know my reasons, Mr. Earl- 
ston. We might easily call a man mad, for instance, if we saw him 
walking up his own drive on his hands, head downward, but if we 
knew his reasons—say that he had been recommended to do it by a 
first-class specialist—he would not any longer be considered to have 
lost his reason. It is a question of reasons against reason, you see.’ 

Mr. Earlston looked at him reproachfully, and began to re-pack 
his black bag. 

‘T take it, then,’ he said in his most matter-of-fact tone, ‘ that 
I may proceed to clear the estate of death duties, and am fully 
authorised to take the legal steps necessary ? ’ 

‘Yes, you may do that.’ 

‘ That is all that matters for the moment. I will see you again, 
Mr. Bede, when you are stronger. I’m afraid you have been doing 
too much. A knock on the head is a nasty thing to get. The 
effects do not go at once; they sometimes leave after-effects. 
I will call upon you about a week hence and report progress.’ 

‘ And see if you still think it advisable to get me certified ? ’ 
Bede asked, laughing. 

He saw his business man to the front door, and shook hands 
with him, then returned to the study. The smile had left his face, 
and he sat down at the desk again, and addressed the gloomiest 
corner of the room, over by the book-case. 

‘Yes, you grinning devil,’ he said in a low, intense voice. 
‘I saw you mowing at me. So this was your trick, was it? He 
was to die instead of Ina, that I might receive the greater benefit. 
And I never guessed it ; never sensed it ; it never entered my head, 
gross fool that I am! You are giving me good measure, aren’t 
you? But we will see who will win in the end. I’m not just the 
taw fool I was when you first got me into your claws.’ 
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He opened one of the long windows and stepped out. It was 
mid-April and not cold. 

By making a circuit at the back of the evergreen shrubs, and 
along the low side of the sunk fence or ha-ha which cut off the 
garden from the paddock, he could reach the shrubbery by the 
Runner’s Mile without being seen from any window in the house, 

He went quickly along this straight and deserted piece of walk 
with his hands in his pockets, talking to himself eagerly. 

‘ Thought I didn’t see it, did you, Mr. Devil? You were right, 
I didn’t. Your practical joke went off like a firework right under 
my nose. Exploded by good old Earlston too, who had not a 
ghost of a notion what he was doing. 

‘Whatafooll’vebeen! Just whenIfeltsecure. That was you 
too, I suppose—made the effect finer. What an artist you are! 
Husband and wife are one! We talked of that at Rothbury, but not 
the most remote notion of this devil’s trick entered my idiot skull.’ 

His face worked fearfully. He had been free for a while, a little 
while, in order that the return into bondage might come upon him 
with the greater force. 

He was the mouse clawed back by the cat after a futile run. 
Evil was all about him and in the air, and he could not escape 
from it. It swathed him about and claimed him for its own. It 
was closer than his skin, more intimate than a loathsome disease. 

Nothing could now free him from the abominable thing. The 
power of Evil was living and he could not get away from it, least 
of all by death. He who loved cleanness and upright living and 
sincerity was to be absorbed into it by a process of deglutition while 
still alive. To become an actual part of this vast Evil that over- 
shadowed him and claimed him. 

The fearful words of the Psalmist spoke grimly as of a similar ex- 
perience: ‘He clothed himself with cursing like as with a raiment ; 
it shall come into his bowels like water and like oil into his bones.’ 

Bede, not yet strong, was completely overcome by this hideous 
overthrow as if by an enemy from ambush. His face worked con- 
vulsively, and he cried out aloud: 

‘Why did I never see the joke? My only brother—that’s 
what makes it so piquant! Water, grey rolling water in the 
darkness of the narrow way——’ 

He choked, threw up his arms, and fell face downwards into the 
bushy undergrowth beside the walk. 
(To be continued.) 
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TANGIER SMITH. 
A FRAGMENT OF COLONIAL HISTORY IN TWO CONTINENTS. 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL C. P. HAWKES. 


[The writer is indebted to Mr. Clarence Russell Williams, of Ver- 
mont University, U.S.A., for copies of relevant documents which he 
made by kind permission of Judge Selah B. Strong of Setauket, Long 
Island, N.Y.,—Smith’s lineal descendant,—and for excerpts from the 
Tangier Book quoted in a paper on ‘ The Tangier Smith Manor of 
St. George,’ read on April 24th, 1920, by the Rev. Howard Duffield, 
D.D., before the New York Branch of the Order of Colonial Lords 
of Manors in America.] 


HistoricaAL REsEARCcH is popularly held a tedious and pedantic 
business, in the course of which the student’s human sensibility 
becomes benumbed and his imagination blunted by the perusal of 
dull documents in which in the personalities of men and women 
whose lives were vivid with adventure appear mere names and 
titles on a record and their deeds but dates. Yet here and there 
an individuality stands out, defying the blur of muniments and the 
fog of files, and springing to light before the student’s eyes with 
indestructible vitality. Thus, in the course of poring over time- 
blown dockets, did the faint outlines of the personality of Tangier 
Smith begin to take shape before the present writer. And later, 
kind correspondents in the U.S.A., descendants of the man, scholars 
in history and fellow-scavengers among the dust-bins of the Past, 
supplied material which went to round-out and colour the very 
modelling of his mind and body. So that at last the figure of this 
half-forgotten actor in the great drama of English colonial expansion 
on both sides the Atlantic in the seventeenth century stepped living 
out of History. And this is a catalogue of his career. 


I. 
KING CHARLES’S PAGE-OF-HONOUR. 
He was Northamptonshire born ; his father, William Smith of 


Weld Hall, Newton, near Higham Ferrers, a Justice of the Peace 
and country gentleman of the same stout Midland breed as Cromwell 
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_.and John Hampden ; his mother a lady who, in her younger days, 
“had served, so it was said, as Maid-of-Honour to Queen Henrietta 
Maria. From the one he would seem to have inherited a capacity 
for affairs, a love of managing his properties, and an inherent 
aptitude for administering the Law; while the other endowed him 
with courtly qualities and an un-self-conscious dignity which marked 
him for positions of authority. The year 1654, on the 2nd of 
February in which he was born, witnessed a lull in the distracted 
condition of England which was to last until the day four years 
distant when Cromwell was to breathe his last on the anniversary 
of Dunbar and Worcester. Whether the sympathies of the young 
Smith’s parents lay with the Roundheads or the Royalists is not 
recorded ; but his mother’s girlhood at Court and his own upbringing 
in the same surroundings would seem to point to the latter. At 
any rate, he was educated at home in a countryside where memories 
of the King’s victory at Cropredy Bridge and defeat at Naseby 
were still acute and vivid. But after the Restoration the bitter 
animosities that had darkened his youth were soon forgotten among 
the gay distractions of Old Rowley’s Court, where his mother’s 
influence had procured him a post as Page-of-Honour ; and deliver- 
ance from the tyrannical repressions of Puritanism, the rapid devel- 
opment of Science and the Arts, and the general broadening of 
the national outlook and aspirations, must have had their effect on 
the young courtier’s adolescent mind. 

Whitehall was then a queer pastiche of immorality and intellect, 
of poetry, scientific progress, and sheer profligacy. The King, 
though he sought subsidies from France for his self-indulgences, yet 
in the process made his subjects free of French philosophy and 
culture, and was as happy in the society of his experimental chemists 
as in that of his expensive courtesans. The libertine Buckingham 
was yet a dilettante of the Arts and spent restless hours in his 
laboratory; Petty, the prophet of English Economics, was as 
much at home at Foxhall as Captain Wycherley the naughty 
dramatist ; and of the younger men about the King the best may 
have been voluptuaries, but their eyes, seeing visions of something 
greater, were looking ahead where vistas opened to wider latitudes. 
So that in every region of energy in thought and action ginger 
was hot in the mouth again with an almost Elizabethan fervour, 
and the Great Fire seemed to have burnt the boats of Reaction 
as well as the buttresses of Old St. Paul’s. For with the rebuilding 
of their city the merchants of London began once more to study 
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maps and to build and fit out ships. In North America the Puritan » 
emigration had added four colonies to Maryland and Virginia, 
southward of which the new Carolinas perpetuated Charles’s name : 
while the fresh territories transferred to English rule after the Dutch 
war were called ‘New York’ after his brother’s title, and Quaker 
Penn was up to his crop-ears in schemes for a big new settlement 
across the Delaware. Eastward and south the King’s Portuguese 
marriage had brought England ‘ the Isle of Bombayne ’ (an earnest 
of her future Indian Empire) and Tangier in Barbary, the location 
of which at the meeting of Mediterranean and Atlantic marked it 
as one of the strategic trade-posts of the world. Moreover, the 
distant seas were clear for our merchant-venturers ; the Portuguese 
and Dutch were now our allies ; the French, secretly our creditors, 
were too busy with continental commitments to hinder us; and 
the galleons of Spain were long ago hull-down on the dim horizon 
of forgotten menaces. And so, at the age of seventeen or there- 
abouts, young Smith and not a few of his contemporaries discovered 
that the world was wider than Whitehall. 


gy, 


‘TANGIER IN BARBARY.’ 


At Court, Tangier was inevery man’s mouth. Mr. Pepys was 
Treasurer to the Commissioners, Lord Belasyse, Captain of the 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, was but late returned from being its Governor, 
and the wealthy City men whose money helped the spendthrift 
King were agog with the prospects of profitable commerce now that 
North Africa was being opened up for trade and a civil administra- 
tion had been instituted alongside the military command. Peaceful 
enterprise was encouraged, and the fair climate of the place, with 
the potentialities it offered of prosperity, seemed to young Page- 
of-Honour Smith to promise a pleasant and a profitable Future. 
Therefore, though still of an age when most lads have scarce finished 
their schooling, he bade good-bye to the Squire of Newton and his 
lady mother, and, his ears still ringing with the good wishes of his 
friends at Court, set sail for Barbary. 

Tangier, the ‘Castle in ye Streight’s mouth’ which the far- 
seeing Monk had urged Cromwell to secure by treaty from the Portu- 
guese, had been dropped by them into Charles’s mouth as the price 
of wedlock with their plain but long-suffering Infanta. From its 
first occupation by the English in 1661 it had been but a military 
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outpost, for unremitting Moorish attacks had hindered its expansion 
as a commercial colony. In 1671, however, the pressure of the 
enemy’s Harkas was (for the moment) relaxed, and the iron hand 
of the new Filali Sultan had not yet thrust northward from Mar- 
rakesh to come to grips with the intruding infidels. The bay was 
full of shipping from all mercantile Europe and the American 
colonies, waiting for cargoes to be delivered, it was hoped, by 
caravan from all North Africa from the Nile to the Niger. And 
Mr. Pepys and the Commissioners in London had urged that every 
effort should be made to put the place, which had swallowed money 
so profitlessly for a decade, into a position of paying for itself, 
—with a bit over, if possible, for an impoverished Treasury. 
Three years before, the government of the colony had been 
remodelled, its expensive garrison reduced, and a civil adminis- 
tration set up, charged, under the supervision of the Governor, 
with judicial control, local expenditure, and the encouragement 
of trade. A Right Worshipful Mayor, a Corporation, a Recorder, 
a Court Merchant and a Court of Record had been established by 
charter; and Lord Middleton, the Governor, was busy trying to 
reconcile the inevitable jealousies between the old military and the 
new civil jurisdictions. Young Smith arrived with introductions 
to the bigwigs of both factions from his patrons at Court, and would 
appear at once to have decided that his best chances lay with the 
mercantile and municipal party. His native shrewdness in affairs 
led him to embark his resources in the advantageous acquisition 
of ‘ real estate ’ with a triumphant diligence that would have com- 
mended itself to his American descendants. And it is significant 
of the new conception of their opportunities then dawning on young 
men of Smith’s own class and generation that the profession of 
arms or a career of privileged peculation as a King’s official had 
ceased to offer prospects of preferment comparable with those 
presented by commerce. He bought freeholds from discouraged 
colonists and from many of the Portuguese who had been permitted 
to remain after their cession of the town to England in 1661, and 
he bargained successfully with the Commissioners for properties 
vacated by the Government on the reduction of the garrison during 
the preceding years. He recognised, too, that the accommodation 
in the town was insufficient for an adequate civil population, and 
set to work to build; with the result that his rent-roll must have 
reconciled the paternal heart at Weld Hall to this unauthorised 
break-away from normal paths. Further, there is no doubt that 
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the young adventurer joined with his brother-burgesses in profitable 
privateering enterprises. For the Tangerine privateers, partly 
traders and partly pirates, brought foodstuffs from European ports 
and ravished the cargoes of Dutch and Spanish merchantmen, at 
the same time protecting English shipping from the sea-forays 
of Barbary corsairs, whom thus they managed to beat at their own 
game. So that, within a dozen busy years, the former Page-of- 
Honour attained a position which justified his description by the 
then Governor of Tangier as ‘ the greatest proprietor of the place.’ 
A true son of the seventeenth century, Tangier Smith kept a diary. 
His was the age of diarists. Every man of public position, as though 
impelled by some decree of a Providence prescient of inquisitive 
posterity, inscribed his actions, his rencounters, his very thoughts, 
in what was not so much a chronicle as a confidence-book,—a kind 
of paper-confessional, to which, with no thought of subsequent 
revelation, he could divulge the inmost workings of his soul and 
the happenings which they caused or which had prompted them. 
Evelyn and Pepys are but a couple of these whisperers in ink whose 
written self-communings have survived for us; and the diary of 
William Smith still exists as ‘ The Tangier Book,’ preserved to-day 
among their archives by his descendants with true filial piety. 
And, were we privileged to read its pages through, we should be 
able, perhaps, to picture him sitting in his room at Tangier on some 
calm African evening, his quill hovering over the virgin page while 
the distance-muted fanfare of the Tattoo floats through the starlit 
rectangle of the open window, mingled with the shrilling of the 
cicadas and the soft notes of a ghaita played by some Berber servant- 
boy outside beneath the oleanders ;—the diarist’s periwig flung 
on to the wall-peg from which, a dozen ledgers piled on the floor 
below it, hangs down his sword, while he bends to make his record 
of the present, with a stray recalling, maybe, of the past—of the 
lights at Foxhall on such a night as this, or the hoot of owls in the 
home-coverts at Weld Hall. 








































III. 


‘MR. MAYOR.’ 


At twenty, William Smith was Mayor of Tangier. He must have 
previously been an Alderman and Councillor; for the procedure 
was for the names of two Aldermen (there were a pair of these to 
each of the three wards) to be chosen by the Corporation for sub- 
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mission to H.E. the Governor, who then ‘ pricked ’ one of them for 
the next year’s mayoralty. How so youthful a candidate as Smith 
had come to be selected is by no means clear. But the precocious 
speculator in ‘real estate’ was already a man of substance and 
popular with the municipality ; and it may well have been that 
Lord Middleton, the Governor (a canny Scot of infinite resource— 
had he not managed to escape from the Tower in his wife’s clothes 
after Worcester ?), sought to solve the difficulty of reconciling the 
jealousies existing between the patrician military officers and the 
bourgeois Corporation by nominating a man, however young, who 
had been schooled at Court and was yet a burgess of proved business 
aptitude. Besides, Smith and Lord Middleton, who must have had 
mutual friends at Whitehall, agreed well together, and the govern- 
ment of Tangier—an anomalous combination of a colonial fortress 
and an English county town—was only workable on the basis of 
complete accord between the Governor and the Mayor. At any 
rate, young Smith became, according to the official style, ‘ Mayor 
of the Royall Cittie of Tanger in Africa’; and his first term of office, 
happening to coincide with the French alliance and the cessation of 
war with the Dutch as well as with the Moorish enemy without the 
walls, was a peaceful and successful one. The available records 
do not show what other mayoralties he served before that which 
terminated the civil administration in 1683, but he must have 
remained on the Corporation to have been elected then; and it 
must suffice us here to imagine him in mayoral pomp, attended by 
his Aldermen in scarlet and his Councillors in purple gowns, proceed- 
ing each Sunday morning of his year of office from the Town Hall 
to the Castle to attend the Governor to church, while the Muslim 
grooms and serving-men look on, thinking the while of all the tor- 
tures waiting for these damned infidels in Haéwiyat.} 
And as to church-attendance, in 1675 young Smith, now twenty- 
one, with joy and pride entered the following record in his Tangier 
Book : 


‘Tang: this twentie-sixth day of Novembr. 1675. This day, 
beeinge Fryday, I, William Smith, borne in Newton, neare Hingham 
Ferris in Northampton, was married to Martha Tunstall of Putney 
in the Countie of Surrie by Doctr. William Turner, in the Protestant 
Church in Tanger.’ 


From his description of her here it would seem that Martha was 


1The nethermost Hell. El Koran, Sura 101. 
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not of Tangier, but had come out from home to marry him there. 
How the pair met and how their acquaintance ripened into love is 
matter for conjecture ; but that she filled her position as his wife 
with becoming dignity is evident from the nickname of ‘ Lady 
Martha’ by which she was afterwards known; and that she was 
a good housewife is proved by a series of recipes and memoranda 
for the due ordering of her household written by her own hand and 
included by her husband in his Tangier Book. The Minister 
mentioned was the third in time of the Tangier Chaplains; the 
first of whom had been the Rev. Lancelot Addison (father of the 
immortal Joseph). The next was the Rev. M. d’Assigny, a Cam- 
bridge theologian of Huguenot descent. Then came Dr. Turner 
who married Smith, and who used to thunder from the pulpit 
against the Sabbath-breaking tendencies of his flock ; and finally 
the Rev. Mr. Hughes, whom Pepys alludes to in his diary as having 
heard preach ‘a foolish sermone’ in Tangier Church, but admits 
below that his attention had been distracted from it by the sight 
of Colonel Kirke’s smart wife, who was ‘ better dressed than before, 
but short of what I have know her.’ And Dr. Ken, later one of the 
Seven Bishops, accompanied Lord Dartmouth to Tangier in 1683 
as Special Chaplain, and preached to congregations which also 
included Pepys, as well as Mayor Smith and his official retinue. 
Before he came out, Ken had refused to receive Nell Gwyn at 
Winchester, and two years later was present at Charles’s deathbed. 
And in the succeeding reign it was Ken who interceded with James 
II on behalf of the wretched Somersetshire peasants so barbarously 
handled by Kirke and his ‘ Lambs’ of the Tangier Regiment after 
Sedgemoor. 

Six children were born to the Smiths in Tangier, three of whom 
never lived to see the land of their parents’ birth. But Lady 
Martha survived her husband by four years and a half, and died, 
after a life spent in three continents,—a rare thing for a seventeenth- 
century Englishwoman,—in 1709 at his new manor-house on the 
western side of the same ocean the roar of whose eastward rollers 
she must often have listened to as they crashed against the masonry 
of Tangier mole. 

The years went on. Smith added house to house and dollar 
to dollar. Governor succeeded Governor. Lord Middleton took 
to drink and was replaced by Lord Inchiquin, whose knowledge of 
Barbary was bitter, for he had been a prisoner of the Corsairs in 
the Kasbah at Algiers, whence he was only ransomed for 7,500 
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crowns. He considered the Corporation to have grown too inde- 
pendent and got their knuckles rapped by the Commissioners at 
home. Trade fluctuated: there were booms and slumps. And 
the Moors resumed their attacks upon the city, for Mulai Ismail, 
the new Filali Sultan, had ordered his Khalifa, the Kaid Omar of 
El Ksar, to drive the cursed Jnglesi into the sea. The defences and 
the garrison were strengthened, but in 1680 Tangier was a be- 
leaguered town. Three years before, the ‘ Militia of Freemen of the 
City ’ had been enrolled, whose officers were members of the Corpora- 
tion nominated by the Mayor and commissioned by the Governor. 
And in this corps Smith was gazetted Colonel, a rank of which he was 
sufficiently proud to retain it as long as he lived. 

And all the time within the walls, oblivious of the fanatical 
enemies without, the Mayor conducted the business of the municipal- 
ity as though it was situate in a peaceful English shire. He presided 
over the city council and worshipped in state on Sundays in his 
official pew. The Court Merchant sat regularly, though trade was 
worse and worse. The Recorder held his Sessions and sent scolding 
wives to the ducking-stool, while the King’s Regiment of Foot 
Guards—which had been sent out to reinforce the old Tangier 
Regiment of the permanent garrison—was driving the Kaid Omar’s 
tribesmen out of Fort Charles (on what is now the Marshan), with 
pike and ‘ hand-grenado,’ singing The Granadeers’ Rant as they lit 
their fuses— 


Siaty brave Granadeers, 
Hey, boys, Ho, boys ! 
Siaty brave Granadeers, 
Ho! 
Siaty brave Granadeers, 
Beat the Moors from Tangiers, 
Hey the brave Granadeers, 
Ho! 


Law and Order was somehow upheld, though under grave dis- 
advantages. For the officers of the Peace had to contend with a 
roaring soldiery, short of pay and rations, and the usual nondescript 
scum of quay-loafers that collects inevitably along the waterside 
of a southern seaport. The Jews, too, were a constant trouble. 
Expelled for treachery in 1677, they had afterwards begged for 
re-admission, promising to assist the defence and protesting that 
Sultan Mulai Ismail persecuted their race and even fed them to his 
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lions ; which, however, according to the Moors, proved such good 
Muslims that they disdained the tempting Yahidi morsels and 
continued to fast until supplied with a calf ;—a miraculous mercy 
which the Jews themselves, with devout doxologies, interpreted 
in the terms of Daniel vi. 22. They were re-admitted, however, in 
1680, after much wrangling between the military and the merchants. 
For while the latter urged that their presence stimulated trade, 
most of the commerce of Barbary being in their hands, the former 
declared that their pimps and moneylenders corrupted the troops 
and that, with interests in both camps, they spied for the enemy to 
whom they were racially akin. In 1681 Colonel Kirke of the Tangier 
Regiment and Sir James Leslie conducted embassies to Mulai 
Ismail which resulted in peace being signed at Mequinez in March. 
And in November the Sultan’s vizier Kaid Mohammed Ibn Hadu 
proceeded to England on a reciprocal mission to the Court of Charles, 
who signed another treaty at Whitehall in March, 1682.» But both 
treaties were abortive, for Mulai Ismail had never intended to keep 
either of them and was more than ever determined to expel the 
English. Moreover, the drain on Charles’s depleted exchequer 
for the maintenance of Tangier had roused the resentment of 
Parliament, and Louis XIV, his other paymaster, was bringing 
pressure to bear against the continuance of England’s colonial 
ambitions in North Africa. So that the English Monarch, far 
from Merry in such depressing circumstances, could do no other 
than swallow his aspirations and decide upon abandonment. 


IV. 


A FAR FROM GRAND FINALE. 


Lord Dartmouth was entrusted with the sorry business, assisted 
by Mr. Pepys and Colonel Kirke as ‘ special counsellors.’ Nominally 
sent out as Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Dartmouth was 
actually ordered to report on the condition of the town and defences, 
and was well aware that his report must be sufficiently unfavourable 
to justify evacuation. On August 23rd, 1683, he sailed from Eng- 
land and on September 17th, as Pepys noted in his special diary 
of this mission, he landed at Tangier and was met by Colonel Smith 
—once more and for the last time Mayor—‘ and conducted in great 
state to the Castle.’ Dartmouth’s real mission was no secret in 
the town, nor, indeed, outside it among the enemy ; for both Moors 
and colonists had their ears in Whitehall. The position had long 
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been growing intolerable, and it was clearly apparent to so acute 
an intelligence as Smith’s that there was nothing for it but to face 
the position and cut his losses. He soon made friends with Dart- 
mouth. Much of an age, the Mayor was in his thirtieth year and the 
Peer in his thirty-fifth, they had probably met in previous days at 
Court ; and while Smith helped Dartmouth and his ‘ special coun- 
sellors ’ with surveys for their report he was sounding the Governor’s 
informed opinion on the financial position at home as it might affect 
the amount of compensation which, with Dartmouth’s endorse- 
ment, he could claim from the Crown in respect of his interests and 
properties in the doomed town. As he was ‘ the greatest proprietor 
in the place,’ this should be no small sum; and he would ask for 
something, too, in virtue of his present services and the office he 
was forced to relinquish, as well as for the return of the numerous 
advances which, from time to time, he had had to grant his brother- 
overseers for the maintenance of the King’s Hospital. Dartmouth 
and his counsellors did not procrastinate. Assisted by Mr. Mayor, 
they framed a report which included an estimate of nearly five 
million pounds as the sum required for the new buildings and forti- 
fication which would be necessary to put the town into a satisfactory 
and habitable condition and one of proper defence, and for the pay 
and provisioning of the forces requisite to maintain it during the 
twelve years which must, they declared, elapse before the work’s 
completion. So vast a sum they knew must seal the King’s decision 
for abandonment. But to make sure, they added various ingenious 
pleas, including those of the enemy’s control of the water-supply 
and the impossibility of erecting works on the shifting sand-dunes, 
—both founded on the local information supplied by Smith. The 
report, of course, had the desired effect ; and on October 4th a mass 
meeting of the inhabitants, convened by Mr. Mayor, was publicly 
acquainted by Dartmouth with the King’s command that his sub- 
jects, both civilians and military, should be ‘ drawn off from Tangier 
and brought back to England, and that the place itself, its mole 
and its harbour, should forthwith be demolished and utterly des- 
troyed.’ Two loyal addresses were then drawn up, one from Mayor 
Smith and the civilians and the other from the Governor and the 
troops, ‘ praising His Majesty’s decision and thanking him for his 
gracious care of his subjects.’ No time was lost in the evacuation ; 
and between October 18th,—when the first ship sailed with the sick 
and 114 women and children,—and the 5th of the following month, 
the whole of the civil population had been cleared out, leaving the 
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soldiers and the crews of the King’s ships in the bay to complete 
the destruction of the houses, the mole and the fortifications. And 
from the deck of one of the vessels that weighed anchor and steered 
northward during those sad autumn days, Tangier Smith and his 
devoted Lady Martha must have watched the disappearing coast- 
line with emotions which can readily be imagined. For in the white 
town astern, with its lines of chimneys, starkly incongruous against 
the African landscape, and now pathetically smokeless, the one 
had passed the prime of his early manhood, and having concentrated 
there the hopes and ambitions of a dozen years, had won to wealth, 
position, and high authority, while the other had entered it as 
a bride eight years before; and in the English cemetery beyond 
the walls there lay three little graves, lovingly tended by her to the 
very last, but now forsaken and left desolate. 


And during the voyage Smith spent his time preparing a state- 
ment,—to be handed to the King on his arrival in London,—of the 
monetary compensation which, with loyal deference, he submitted 
was due to him in respectof his properties in Tangier by His Majesty’s 
command. He asked for £2,000 (no small amount by Jacobean 
reckoning) and his petition was strongly endorsed by Dartmouth 
in an accompanying letter to Sir Leoline Jenkins, the Secretary-of- 
State, which was full of the handsomest compliments to his parts 
and probity. 


And so Smith found himself once more in London, no longer a 
young Court popinjay as when he had left it a dozen years before, 
but a man still young and with all his energies active, yet with the 
career to which he had so strenuously devoted them a vanished 
dream. It is probable that he possessed moneys invested for him 
from time to time by his agents in London, as well as cash and fluid 
securities brought back by him from Tangier. But the capital 
sunk by him in land and leases and local undertakings there, which 
had made him ‘ the greatest proprietor in the place,’ was lost and 
the future of himself and his family largely depended on the King’s 
answer to his petition. One can imagine his frequent journeys from 
Putney (where Lady Martha’s family still lived) along the road now 
followed underground by the Tube, up to Whitehall, where he would 
kick his heels in company with other importunants in Sir Leoline 
Jenkins’ ante-chamber, hoping at any moment to be summoned 
by that imposing official and told that his petition had been granted. 
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The moment came at last ; when the interview was not with the 
Secretary, but with the Sovereign himself. And though he was 
far from content with the indemnity, yet, as Jenkins wrote to 
Dartmouth who was still in Tangier, ‘ Mr. Mayor had so full a com- 
fort in kissing the King’s hand that nothing could be added to it,’ 
—so glamorous was the fascination of the Stewart smile. 


V. 


TO ANOTHER SUNSET-LAND. 


Tangier Smith was now but thirty, and, though he had got his 
money, was still sensitive to the itch of Enterprise. England, 
distracted by ‘ Popish plots’ and financial stringencies, repelled 
him. He was a Colonial now, beyond redemption. His compensa- 
tion money and what he had salved of his private fortune should 
be the means of starting again on a fresh adventure in some other 
of the King’s dominions overseas. Bombay was too far, and the 
voyage there too risky with a wife and children. There remained 
the Americas, where the adventurous possibilities of life—then as 
to-day—drew men of Smith’s calibre as a lodestone draws iron, 
and where in 1686 new regions but lately ceded by the Dutch, rich 
farmland and valuable forests along the Hudson, lay ripe for separa- 
tion into English manors. He had already spent three idle years 
at home. He had lost, or almost lost, his gamble with Fortune 
in the Old World; he would try a fresh throw with her while he 
had still the energy to exploit his gains,if any,inthe New. Mdghreb- 
el-Aksa, the westernmost country known to the ignorant Moors, 
had proved inhospitable. The vast domains of the Infidel still 
further towards the Sunset, with all their possibilities of wealth 
and power undreamed of even by Moorish Sultans, would welcome 
menlike him. Barbary was a back-water, from which the Spaniards, 
after driving the Moors into it from across the Straits, had turned 
the bows of their ships on a westward course. They had shown 
the way, and he would follow their example. The expense of an 
Atlantic voyage would make a heavy inroad on his diminished 
means ; but asa trader in Tangier and a Judge of its Court Merchant, 
he was in touch with.many big men of the shipping world at home. 
One of these hada vessel which would shortly clear for the Hudson 
from Youghal in Ireland; and thither, having arranged for a 
passage for himself and family on favourable terms, the ex-Mayor 
betook himself without delay, together with his three children and 
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Lady Martha—who, as luck would have it, was about to be con- 
fined. And the little girl who was born on their arrival at Youghal 
was christened Hibernia, in compliment to the country in which 
she drew the first breath of her brief life; for only too soon after- 
wards her father, writing in his cabin, was to make a pathetic entry 
in his Tangier Book— the ocean was her grave.’ 

Arrived at New York, he bestowed Lady Martha and the children 

there, and set out to survey the province for an estate. He had 
not far to look. At Setauket, on Long Island, in beautiful sur- 
roundings which showed every promise of agricultural success, he 
found a stretch of isthmus-land, called by the early settlers Little 
Neck and by the Indians Minaseroke. He bought the land and set 
to work to build a homestead and organise the property ; and after 
two years, in 1689, installed his wife and family there in a home of 
their own again. Thenceforward, everything spelt prosperity for 
Tangier Smith—or ‘Colonel Smith’ as he was generally called— 
either because, as Mark Twain used to say, American soil was even 
then most favourable for a crop of colonels, or because he found 
that the rank gave him added authority in a new colony and helped 
him to the seat on the Governor’s Council to which he soon was 
nominated. But whatever may have been the effect of the military 
title granted him at Tangier, his legal experience there as Chief 
Magistrate and Judge of the Court Merchant, combined with a 
juridical bent inherited from his father, a county justice for North- 
amptonshire, gained his appointment in 1692 as Associate Judge 
of the New York High Court, and his promotion in the same year 
to the Chief Justiceship of the colony. About the same time, too, 
the bread which as a youth he had cast on African waters returned 
to him after more days than he had imagined possible, in the shape 
of a grant of land from Dutch William’s Government at home in 
respect of his servicesas Mayor of Tangier. This was a many-acred 
tract southward of Brookhaven in Suffolk county, and close to his 
own place on Little Neck. And the two properties were merged by 
him into one demesne, which, with a truly patriotic pride and grati- 
tude, he named St. George’s Manor. And there his posterity, always 
preserving the patent of lordship granted him by Governor Fletcher 
in 1693, have continued to live unto this day. 

Moreover, Smith was made President of the Governor’s Council, 
and it is testimony to the esteem in which he was held that the then 
Governor, Lord Bellamont,—the strong-willed autocrat who had 
sent Captain Kidd to Execution Dock,—pronounced that ‘ Smith 
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hath more sense and is more gentleman-like than any man I have 
seen in all the Province.’ And it was in Smith’s fifty-second year 
that the last entry was made in the Tangier Book; not by the 
indefatigable writer of the previous pages, but by his sorrowing 
eldest son, who wrote this epilogue to his father’s story :— 


‘Mant of St George’s. FebY 18. 1705. 
Lord’s day: 3 a clocke, afternoon. 


The Almighty God was pleased (after six days illness of a Rheuma- 
tism &c) to take to himself our hon? & deare father, Co! William 
Smith, who, ye 21st of said inst, was intered in the evening where 
he had directed; and Mr. Geo: Phillips preached his funeral 
sermon.’ 


And as she listened in quiet Brookhampton Church to the spoken 
elegy of the man whom his brother-colonists called Tangier Smith, 
surrounded by the Governor, his Staff and Council, the late Chief 
Justice’s colleagues on the Bench, the notables of the Province, and 
a crowd of humbler folk, the hinds and tenants on St. George’s 
Manor,—poor Lady Martha’s memories may well have turned back 
through the years to that last Lord’s Day in another church in 
another continent, when Ken had preached another funeral sermon, 
—over his country’s dead ambitions in North Africa. For it was 
the last occasion when, as Mayoress of Tangier—a title which no 
woman since has borne—she had sat in the mayoral pew next to her 
husband in his chain and scarlet gown, his mace in front of him, 
his Aldermen and Councillors behind ; while on the other side of 
the aisle was seated another noble Governor, with the grim Kirke 
and his attractive wife (whom Mr. Pepys was ogling from his pew 
behind) ; and the preacher’s sentences were punctuated from outside 
by the squealing of the escort’s stallions, an occasional musket-shot 
from the outposts far away, and the ominous distant mutter of 
Moorish drums. 
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BLACK ASTARTE. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


Wuen Denis Dion fulfilled his pre-war dream and, emerging with 
‘wound-money ’ and a small inherited capital into the aftermath 
of war, bought Baizer’s Farm, he burnt his fingers, like many 
another before him. Sitting at the round table in the living-room 
with two years’ account-books before them, both he and Esther his 
wife mournfully acknowledged the fact. Farming in England, 
said Esther trenchantly, was a silly business, especially for a 
‘gentleman-farmer,’ even if he did happen to be the fourth son of 
a country squire whose people for generations had been very little 
else. Agriculture was an over-rated pursuit, wherein there was 
little encouragement and much worry, and apparently they would 
have to sell the farm, as well soon as late. Then the blue eyes of 
Denis and the dark eyes of Esther met in the yellow lamplight of 
a February dusk, and each knew that wild horses would not make 
them sell the farm. 

It was peculiar, this deep spell of devotion which ‘ Baizer’s’ 
always laid upon its successive owners. For many centuries a 
farmstead had stood on this site, shouldered among fertile Wessex 
uplands where sheep grazed on sky-topped pastures and strips of 
corn waved on lower levels. The unwritten history of the place 
stretched back certainly into pre-Roman times, but no authority 
had ever definitely established the origin of its name. Legend 
attributed it to one Bazius, ex-Legionary and first farmer of the 
spot, but Denis Dion and his wife had more than once expressed 
to each other the conviction that the semi-mythical Bazius had 
merely taken over land already ploughed and sown by British 
agriculturists. Six miles away the distant Channel sparkled 
visible from the High Meadow, and antiquarians were for ever 
‘ finding things ’ in the plentiful lap of the downs. Ancient Britons, 
Pheenician traders, Roman settler, Norman, Saxon, and ordinary 
‘English ’ cross-breed, all in turn, beyond doubt, had trodden over 
the soil of ‘ Baizer’s,’ assisted in weaving its potent spell. Yet 
‘Baizer’s’ for at least half a century had not greatly prospered. 
It held its own and supported its owners unostentatiously and no 
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more, yet nothing but the fortune of war had brought it into the 
market for Denis Dion to burn his fingers with ; for the last son of 
old John Bell, whose family for over two hundred years had clung 
tenaciously to its soil and roof-tree, had been killed, and old John 
had not long survived in his sonless widowed home. 

‘ Baizer’s,’ therefore, had been sold on behalf of an Australian 
cousin, and Denis, whose boyhood holidays had often been spent 
with the Bells, bought it without delay. He had loved ‘ Baizer’s’ 
in his very infancy much as he had loved his schoolfellow John Bell, 
and it had seemed to him just then the goal of all ambition and 
presently a perfect setting for Esther. 

In this last impression Denis was undoubtedly correct. Esther, 
like himself, came of gentle stock, unobtrusively reared close to 
Mother Earth. Public school, finishing school, V.A.D. work, had 
all left her intrinsically a country-woman. She had walked into 
his life on slender active feet and laughed at him with the dark 
eyes of all the ages, and forthwith he had fallen down and 
worshipped her. One of her distant forebears, he learnt, had been 
a woman of Cyprus, and the fact was not hard to believe. She had 
a Southern elusiveness about her, clothed in English directness of 
manner, innocent of duplicity and intriguing because of its uncon- 
sciousness. She liked music and sunshine, yet the winds and rains 
and gleams of Britain’s West-country had reared her and satisfied 
her. Beasts, birds, and the exacting routine of farm life interested 
her deeply, although her reading had been wider than his own, 
and in spite of the fact that during their brief periodical trips up 
to town she danced him through youthful orgies, musical and 
intellectual, that left him a little bewildered. A healthy, pic- 
turesque, stimulating young woman was the present mistress of 
Baizer’s Farm; ready to make raids upon the outer world at 
intervals, but always demanding a return to country simplicities 
when the object of her raid was acquired. Its most recent object 
had been Doctor Melchem, archaeologist, explorer, and distant 
relative of Denis himself; and at that very moment the doctor 
was seated by the wood fire, nominally reading a book, but actually 
studying the young couple intently. 

Denis, frankly, would never have troubled his head to invite 
his semi-famous relation down to the rather primitive hospitality 
of ‘ Baizer’s,’ but for Esther’s urgency, for he did not, in secret, 
much care for him. But certainly Melchem was an authority upon 
the ways and customs of primitive men, having spent many years 
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roaming about Syria, delving into disputed mysteries of cult and 
race. Esther set her heart upon capturing him so that he might 
unravel for them the past history of ‘ Baizer’s,’ and, being Esther, 
she had had her way. The doctor had come to them for a fort- 
night, three days of which were now past, and, after her wont, 
Esther quietly initiated him into their family life and forthwith 
proceeded to doctor sick beasts, cook, and keep accounts in his 
presence, much as if he was one of themselves. He spoke now in 
deep leisurely tones from the shadow of his arm-chair. 

‘If you will seriously consider selling this place, Dion,’ he said, 
‘I’m prepared to buy it.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed Dion. ‘ Why?’ 

Doctor Melchem closed his book carefully, laid it down, and 
rose. Coming forward, he drew a light chair to the round table, 
making himself one of a conference of three, in many respects the 
most noticeable. 

In Angus Melchem for sixty years had flowed mixed blood of 
many varieties. His close-cropped sandy hair, beard and moustache, 
suggested that his second name should have been Malcolm, 
matching Scotch with Scotch, but in the midst of a ruddy face, 
burnt bronze by Syrian sunshine, Nature had set a wide-nostrilled 
bony nose between dead-black introspective eyes, curiously discon- 
certing by contrast with their surrounding sandiness. Dr. Melchem’s 
forehead was high but very broad, and in conjunction with that 
queer nose and his light-lashed dark eyes made him look uncom- 
monly like a bull; a bull of uncertain temperament such as the 
trespasser does not care to meet, looming, a little menacing, 
although quite possibly innocuous. No casual observer would 
have credited him with quick wit or lively fancy, and yet he had 
become immensely popular as a public lecturer. Magically he 
seemed to plunge his audience into the hitherto unsuspected 
modernity of ancient life. Fellow-scientists hotly disputed his 
theories, but none possessed so much of the power not merely 
to make the ancient world living to the listener, but to set the 
listener living in the ancient world. Denis, lugged by Esther to 
several of the doctor’s lectures, emerged from them a trifle dazed, 
as though he had gone out to tea with Aunt Alicia at Dulwich and 
had eaten buttered scones in the company of several prehistoric 
Hittites, Hivites, and Jebusites without, at the moment, feeling 
any surprise. Time had become confused. One’s remote ancestors, 
both spiritual and physical, the forebears of one’s very thought, 
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had become familiar to a degree that was disconcerting, and which 
bred in Dion a dim sense of antagonism to the uncanny magician 
who could thus lure a man not simply out of place and time but 
out of his normal habit of mind into specious lines of primitive 
reasoning. To find yourself even temporarily in a mood which is 
prepared to justify and defend human sacrifice, for example, was 
a bit of a jar. War experiences, thought Dion, had revealed quite 
enough of the original savage in oneself and in the rest of mankind, 
Out there, in that No Man’s Land of the Soul, he himself had 
known phases of mind in which he had thought and acted in ways 
directly contrary to civilised decency and morality ; phases whose 
passing had left him ashamed and uncomfortable, filled with a sense 
of guilt because, at the time, they had seemed so perfectly natural 
and even right ; phases, he felt, of spiritual retrogression. Some- 
times it seemed to him that Dr. Melchem, externally modern, 
equipped with all the powers of modern scientific training, was in 
essence a veritable primitive who would like to lead his listeners 
permanently backward ; a kind of social Devil’s Advocate. But 
Esther liked him, and here he was. 

‘Td like to own this farm,’ said the doctor, looking at Denis 
while Denis looked at his wife and noticed that she watched their 
visitor's face with close attention, ‘because of its history and 
secret associations, which make it peculiarly suitable for an experi- 
ment which I have longhadinmind. Mrs. Dion advanced a theory 
to me about certain of your ancient remains—I refer to those in 
High Meadow—which my investigations entirely corroborate. 
Why their true significance should have escaped even the casual 
antiquarians who wander about them at intervals beats me. 
However, because such people have found a few commonplace 
Roman fragments, when former owners have permitted a little 
digging, they seem to be content with vague talk of a Roman villa 
and garden up in High Meadow. It has been left for Mrs. Dion 
and myself to learn the secret of “ Baizer’s.” Its full significance 
I don’t think even your clever wife has grasped, Dion. I have a 
strong feeling that, knowing it, I could as it were propitiate the 
misunderstood soil of “ Baizer’s ” and make it pay. AndsoI should 
much like to own it.. If you will forgive my impertinence, I can 
afford to risk dropping money, while you cannot ; I can do justice 
to the place, and you yourself have just stated that it needs more 
capital to be spent upon it than you can spare.’ 

Denis Dion smiled. 
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‘Well, Doctor Melchem,’ he said half apologetically, ‘ you must 
forgive me, but it’s a way we have, talking like this about selling. 
We don’t mean it. It’s not absolutely necessary yet, and I’ve 
known “ Baizer’s ” as a kind of home all my life. When my eldest 
brother inherited my father’s little estate ten miles away, it seemed 
providential that “‘ Baizer’s ” should slip into the market just then ; 
and though we’ve lost money and grouse continually there’s 
something here ties you to the place. It’s a sort of unreasoning 
affection one can’t logically account for; everyone who’s ever 
owned the place seems to have felt it. Esther and I have rather 
set our hearts on passing it on, improved, to my namesake in the 
cot upstairs.’ 

Doctor Melchem’s sombre eyes yielded a spark of sardonic 
understanding. 

‘Quite so,’ he agreed. ‘ “ Baizer’s” is old and . . . powerful. 
Its owners become its servants without realising it; they do its 
will and pass, but a son represents his father’s immortality upon 
his soil. And, of course, as an old bachelor, I have no son. Well, 
suppose I suggest adopting your boy as my heir and retaining you 
here as my manager? Sell me a life-lease on this place, and one 
of the conditions in the Deed of Sale shall be that Denis junior shall 
inherit the property whenever I go the way of all flesh. Your 
existence here would be unaltered during your life, and the expense 
of any experimental farming would fall on me; and whether I 
lose or gain by it I promise you that the property shall not 
deteriorate.’ 

Denis sat back in the chair for a second and stared at the 
speaker. Then he leant forward and pushed his heavy ledger 
across the table toward his guest. 

‘Melchem,’ he said, ‘ to put it politely and as a relative, allow 
me to say that you must be dotty. If you'll digest those accounts 
you'll realise that the land is not to blame. As far as crop- 
producing goes this little place can hold its own; soil’s good and 
it has never been skinned or stinted, and during the war fresh 
arable was broken. The trouble’s the policy of the Government 
regarding markets and labour. What dishes me is my wages-bill 
and my rotten sales. Given a fair chance we'd be able to do a bit 
more than pay our way here, though we’d never make a fortune, 
but no amount of experimental farming will cure the trouble of 
Government policy. If you’ve got money to burn of course there 
are always interesting experiments to make, but theorists usually 
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get “done.” It’s only because I’ve lived among practical farmers 
all my life and was bred up to the profession, that I haven’t been 
ruined.’ 

Angus Melchem filled a large pipe with superfine tobacco and 
now looked at Esther, who so far had merely listened to the two men, 

* Well, Mrs. Dion ?’ he said interrogatively. 

Esther Dion laid her two slender hands flat on the table with 
a curious gesture, almost that of putting down a deliberate challenge. 
Her dark eyes sparkled and the soft rebellious dusk of her black 
hair gleamed in the lamplight. 

‘Well, Gipsy ?’ seconded her husband. 

‘I think,’ she said, smiling and still looking at the doctor, ‘ that 
our learned cousin is a very brave man. I think that he believes 
that he knows occult secrets by which even a British Government 
can be influenced into serving the farmers’ ends. Am I right, 
Herr Professor ?’ 

Mrs. Dion had never been awed by the weight of Angus’ reputa- 
tion, deeply though she admired him. She teased him, as she 
teased most of her intimate friends, out of the sheer exuberance of 
her youth which knew no respect, and Germanic honours acquired 
in pre-war days, during Melchem’s extensive studies, provided her 
with a ready title for this most intriguing relative by marriage. 
He smiled at her now, raising his hand to his forehead palm outward, 
and bowing with an Eastern salutation. 

‘True, great Astarte!’ he said, and turned back to Denis, 
* Your wife, Dion,’ he explained, ‘ is the Eternal Principle to whom 
we all sacrifice; Astarte; the implacable woman, the goddess 
who is mother of all gods and godlings; in other words, Mother 
Earth. In the end every machine of men and every potty little 
politician who thinks that he drives that machine, depends on her. 
She alone can bring Governments to their senses. A few of us 
know her secrets, and . . . well, I wish to make an experiment 
with your farm, which will benefit your son and yield me much 
pleasure. Why not permit it?’ 

‘Wouldn’t an ordinary renewable lease do?’ asked Esther. 
‘Why a life lease ?’ 

Doctor Melchem shook his head. 

‘ Astarte,’ he replied, ‘ cannot be deceived. In order to induce 
the Black Goddess to be amiable to my projects I must, during 
my lifetime, own this farm.’ 

Esther’s brow creased into a frown. 
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‘You're speaking figuratively, of course,’ she commented, ‘ but 
sometimes you're so enthusiastic that you really sound like a 
worshipper of the Ancient Gods!’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ retorted Angus Melchem, ‘I worship only 
the Ancient Goddess. I have studied agriculture all the world 
over, and where she is served faithfully I have found prosperity.’ 

‘Cleared of metaphor,’ said Dion, ‘I suppose that means that 
you believe you know how to make farming in England pay, and 
that this farm holds some special attraction for you.’ 

‘Quite correct. I am convinced that I can make this place 
prosper. I have discovered the real significance of the block of 
black stone which some ancient dumped in High Meadow for 
your cattle to rub against to-day. Careful excavation of the site 
of your Roman villa may even yield the carved figure or symbols 
of Sabazius, from whom this farm derives its name.’ 

‘Our Roman Legionary ?’ 

‘No: his god, whose name no doubt he, too, bore in his prince- 
priestly réle of worshipper. You missed my lecture on the Roman 
Attis and Cybele cultus, Dion; but your wife was there and 
pricked up her ears when we came to Sabazius. He was just a 
Phrygian-Hebrew version of the age-old fertility god of Syria and 
Persia—indeed of all parts of the world, for I’ve run him to ground 
in Mexico, Central Africa, and India—the mate of Astarte or Cybele, 
the Earth Goddess, whose names range from Ishtar to Venus, and 
who invariably causes the death of the god that she herself may 
live and be fruitful. Tammuz, Sabazius, Attis, Adonis, whatever 
you call him, he is the white god of corn and wine, woods, crops and 
herds, mated to Astarte, slain and buried to make her fruitful, and 
re-born of her through endless cycles. Astarte is perpetually wife, 
widow, and mother to the god. In all her rites a victim representing 
the god is annually sacrificed to her, either actually, or in effigy, 
or by the substitute of a goat, bull, or cock. Her great shrines at 
Lebanon and at Paphos in Cyprus set the pattern for the Temple 
of Solomon dedicated to Jehovah. The Hirams of Tyre who 
assisted Solomon in his building were priest-kings of Tammuz and 
Astarte, and represented the god. Solomon’s personal religion and 
that of his wives was a bit mixed, you know. He built a shrine 
to Astarte cheek-by-jowl with the Temple. And that was how it 
came about that certain Jews who had side-slipped back into the 
old Syrian cults managed to import worship of Sabazius with them- 
selves into Rome about 200 B.c. Others had introduced similar 
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cults already, notably those of Dionysus and Attis, but no doubt 
Sabazius managed to hold his own, in spite of an edict against him 
in 139 B.c.’ 

‘And our Legionary,’ struck in Esther, ‘ who retired here and 
settled down on the land, was a Roman worshipper of Sabazius! 
I felt sure of it, so I coaxed Cousin Angus down to poke about and 
see if he could find out anything to prove the theory. And he has,’ 

Denis ceased fidgeting with books and bills, and stared at the 
archaeologist. 

‘ That’s interesting!’ he said. 

‘It is quite possible,’ pursued Doctor Melchem, evidently in his 
element, ‘ that your Roman chose this particular spot for his farm 
because it was already sacred to similar rites. The Gauls and 
Britons and their Druids made huge wicker figures of Melcarth, 
filled them with living sacrifices, and burnt the lot; nominally 
to Moloch the god, but actually to Astarte. Sabazius may have 
displaced some older god of Britain.’ 

‘So,’ commented Esther rapidly, ‘the history of “ Baizer’s” 
stretches back and back and is cram full of significance.’ 

‘There’s another curious fact that I’ve noticed in examining 
the Parish Records down at the church,’ said the doctor. ‘ All the 
recorded owners of “ Baizer’s” have been named after some ver- 
sion of the Dying God. First of all are the Hirams, who were here 
before the registers began to be kept. I don’t mind betting that 
they sprang from some Crusader’s union with a woman of Lebanon. 
That family was suspected of black magic, and in sixteen hundred 

Judith Hiram was ducked for a witch, and accused of offering a black 
goat to Hecate (the witches’ goddess who was just Astarte) in High 
Meadow. Local folk still avoid that pasture at night, and even 
your sensible shepherd will have nothing to do with it in the lambing 
season, but keeps the ewes in the Lower Mead right across the valley. 
The Hirams -reigned here until sixteen-eighty, but then the last 
Judith and Solomon her husband died childless and the property 
passed to a cousin, John Bel, spelt with a single “1.” “ Bel” is 
simply “ Baal,” and since all records spell the name thus until 
eighteen-ten, it cannot be a mis-spelling. Now you two have 
bought your home from the last John Bel, your distant relative. 
Your name and surname, Dion, are both variants of Dionysus, and 
as for your wife, she is just Astarte, for “ Esther” is “ Ishtar,” 
and the evening and morning stars and the crescent moon are her 
symbols. You, Dion, are proprietor of the sun, destined to sink 
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into darkness that Esther may never utterly wane but may rise 
afresh with young Denis in her arms.’ 

‘And whoever has owned our farm,’ said Esther, chanting her 
accompaniment to the doctor’s dissertation, ‘it’s always been 
known simply as “ Baizer’s” ... Priests may come and priests 
may go, but the god goes on for ever. We’ve all sorts of things 
to reveal to you up at High Meadow to-morrow morning, Denis! 
While you’ve been fussing about manures, Cousin Angus and 
myself have been discovering things.’ 

‘What things, Gipsy ?’ 

‘Wait and see! And now, Denis, you really ought to consider 
our professor’s offer seriously. It’s a perfectly wonderful chance 
to do the best for little Denis.’ 

‘T’ll think it over,’ said Denis Dion slowly. ‘It'll need a bit 
of considering.’ 

‘I should like, if you’re agreeable,’ remarked the doctor, ‘to 
have the business settled, should you decide to sell me a life-lease. 
and accept the post of manager, before the end of March.’ 

‘Well, it’s the third week of February now,’ objected Denis. 
‘However, I’ll sleep on it. It’s getting late, isn’t it? Let’s go 
to bed. Your gods and goddesses are a bit disconcerting, 
Melchem ! ’ 

Falling asleep that night, after prolonged discussion with the 
wife of his bosom, Denis concluded his side of the contention with 
two words. Said Esther, clinching her argument to her own 
satisfaction : ‘ Of course he has a bee in his bonnet, but financially 
he’s very sound.’ 

‘Bees sting,’ retorted Denis, and slumbered. 

In the earliest morning he awoke, and found himself still 
murmuring about bees. Whatever was it Melchem had once 
mentioned about bees and Ephesus in one of those damned lectures 
of his? Bees... bees... Oh yes! They were emblems of 
Diana, because the queen-bee was boss of the hive and the wretched 
males died when they had served her purpose, just as Astarte 
killed her spouse. And the chief of Diana’s mutilated priests was 
known as the King Bee. Beastly! All those ancient rites were 
vile, let Melchem say what he would, and he didn’t like the idea of 
putting the soil of ‘ Baizer’s,’ baptised out of heathendom by the 
toil of Christian generations, back into the professor’s pagan paws. 
No. It wouldn’t do! 

But second sleep and daylight, bacon and eggs, Esther and a 
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perfectly normal professor enjoying his coffee, rebuked the fantastic 
rebellion of Denis Dion’s instincts. Before setting out for High 
Meadow he yielded ground sufficiently to write a line to Messrs, 
Bight, auctioneers and valuers, to call at the earliest possible date 
to value the property, with view to the sale of a life-lease to Doctor 
Melchem. 

It was a clear grey day. A light swinging wind filled the air 
with a smell of dawning spring, cold but full of anticipation, as the 
Dions and their guest climbed the sloping pasture to High Meadow. 
It was the season of promise and petition, of seed-sowing and hope ; 
a time indeed when Black Astarte must be propitiated. The 
doctor’s bovine nostrils expanded and contracted in the blissful air, 

High Meadow lay, level, oblong, surrounded by a low grassy 
bank topped with hedging, on a species of small plateau among 
the hilly downs above the farm. Its farther end was closed by 
abruptly rising pastures from which a small brook flowed through 
the meadow to join a larger stream just outside the farmstead. 
One entered it by a gateway cut in the bank beside which a channel 
had also been cut for the flowing water, a little age-old watercourse. 
Even the tyro could detect that High Meadow, though naturally 
part of the plateau, had once been artificially levelled and enclosed 
in walls of which the earthy banks marked the site. Desultory 
excavations in past years had corroborated this theory, revealing 
scraps of masonry under the earthwork, and local archaeological 
opinion agreed that High Meadow represented the site of a Roman 
villa and garden of goodly dimensions. The owners of ‘ Baizer’s,’ 
however, had always displayed dislike to the idea of any extensive 
up-digging of the Meadow, and little investigation had been 
made. 

Half-way up the green enclosure, on the right, a gap led into 
a narrow track between two steep banks, giving upon a small square 
patch of damp field encircled by rising woodland. The little field 
was as secluded and overshadowed as the large meadow was open 
and sunlit ; a secretive, brooding little place, dominated by a great 
cedar; a spot never cultivated, but shady for browsing cattle in 
the height of summer. It too bore traces of once surrounding 
walls. 

At the lower end of High Meadow Doctor Melchem called a 
halt. 

‘Take a good look at this, Dion,’ he said. ‘ You are standing 
just inside the outer court of a Roman temple to Tammuz and 
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Ishtar—in other words, of Sabazius. It was open to the sky, but 
when its walls stood quite possibly they were carved in bas-relief. 
Along the left wall marched an entirely male procession, headed 
by a god who emerged on the top end wall by the stream, which 
flowed through the stonework in a cemented channel. He held 
out a thyrsus, wreathed with ivy and surmounted by the cedar- 
cone symbol of fertility, to touch a similar wand extended to him 
by a goddess wearing a turreted crown or else a crescent moon, 
who headed a procession of women which trailed along the right 
wall. Immediately behind the god stood a high priest, bearing 
a sword of execution, and immediately behind the goddess came 
the only male in her train, seated on a panther like Bacchus, and 
crowned with vines ; in other words, the sacrificial victim accepted 
by Astarte—nicely tipsy, no doubt, for he had a nine-days’ revel 
before he was killed,—or a goat slain in substitute. Out here in this 
open court that block of dark granite half sunk against the bank, 
was a sacred stone, Astarte’s emblem, where the women bewailed 
the victim and offered up cakes of wheat-flour, while the secret 
rites—a kind of private understanding with Sabazius, by which 
his substitute was offered to him for sacrifice to Astarte and killed 
with symbolic ceremonies—took place in the inner sanctuary, on 
that patch you call the Cedar Field. Come along, and I’ll tell you 
what the Cedar Field once witnessed.’ 

‘By Jove!’ exclaimed Dion. 

‘Ah, Jove—Jove was rather a superior development of 
Tammuz,’ said the doctor musingly. ‘It is disputed whether he 
is not of a different and more heavenly origin altogether, but this 
is by the way. We aren’t concerned with him for the moment.’ 

They passed through the bottle-neck lane into the Cedar Field. 
Woods, thin-promised of primroses and wind-flowers, rose cup-like 
about it. The doctor indicated the venerable cedar. 

‘That may have been a seedling when your Legionary lived 
here,’ he remarked. ‘The sanctuary he built has gone, but the 
Tree of Sabazius lives. Assuming that these walls also were 
decorated—perhaps painted, for this part was roofed in—here 
would be representations of the signs of the Zodiac and a large 
figure of Sabazius himself, half human and half beast, his pedestal 
carved with foliage. Before it would be placed another sacrificial 
stone, and the narrow entrance would be closely guarded against 
all intrusion save that of the initiated servers of the altar. The 
sacrifice was slain here ; perhaps not actually ; and his body or its 
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effigy carried six miles to the sea and flung into the water. In 
more primitive rites, such as those of the Hittite temple of 
Boghaz-Keui, the methods of sacrifice were not too humane, and 
the worshippers in the outer court danced and drummed themselves 
into a frenzy and tore the victim’s body to bits when it was brought 
out, dead or alive.’ 

‘Beastly!’ said Denis with emphasis. 

‘Beastly,’ seconded Esther, ‘ but frightfully thrilling. Think 
of it, Denis! Syrian, Ancient Briton, Roman Legionary, all 
practising the same rites, and the origin of the rites themselves lost 
in the mist of ages? It’s a wonderful old world!’ 

“I don’t like it, said Denis. ‘I’m a Christian. I’m glad 
Christians or somebody flattened out this beastly temple and turned 
its courts into pasture.’ 

‘Well, I’m a Christian too,’ replied Esther, ‘ but I like to feel 
that until “ Baizer’s” was Christianised, it had an old religious 
history. I like to feel that Christ met Sabazius here and tamed 
him into Rogation days and harvest festivals and the like.’ 

‘And what about Judith Hiram and her witches’ sabbath up 
in this meadow, with a black goat sacrificed and all the rest of it?’ 
queried Doctor Melchem. 

“Oh, of course that was a tag-end of the old heathen rites, 
professor.’ 

‘Just so. And you'll find remnants of them down in the vil- 
lage to-day, I dare say. The old worship is never really dead.’ 

“More’s the pity,’ said Denis. ‘I can’t imagine how a civilised 
race could be so childish and evilish, and you claim that even the 
Hittites were civilised.’ 

‘Still,’ persisted Esther, ‘it’s all over and finished to-day in 
Europe except for a few odds and ends of superstitions, and I don’t 

suppose Cousin Angus wants to sacrifice goats or cocks up here on 
the black stone!’ 

* Other times, other methods,’ said thedoctor. ‘“‘Baizer’s” needs 
something better than goats. I don’t think that even a white bull 
would meet the case; do you, Dion ?’ 

‘No,’ said Dion. ‘A fresh Ministry of Agriculture would be 
more to the point.’ 

The doctor, narrowing his black eyes and expanding his nostrils, 
laughed. 


It was the night of the thirty-first of March, and the transference 
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of the life-lease of Baizer’s Farm was complete. Esther had gone 
to bed at eleven-thirty, bearing with her her usual glass of hot milk 
and the old-fashioned candlestick which still illuminated bed-goers 
in a yet unelectrified ‘ Baizer’s,’ but in the ground-floor room set 
apart for Doctor Melchem’s own den, the doctor, long after twelve 
o'clock, was still engaged in playing pleasant host to his manager, 
by the light of a reading-lamp and a bright wood fire. 

Transference of control at the farm had proved less unpalatable 
to Denis than he had expected, for Melchem was not merely liberal, 
but content to leave the domestic routine undisturbed under 
Esther’s control, and the actual administration of his practical 
schemes for the land and stock to Denis, while such of them as he 
had already suggested revealed a surprising knowledge of scientific 
agriculture. For the present, at any rate, he seemed to be more 
interested in the proper rotation of crops on the Lower Meads than 
in High Meadow’s unrecorded history, and Denis found him a more 
congenial companion than he had anticipated. Even his valet- 
secretary, Ben-Hassan, familiarly addressed as Ben and almost 
inseparably attendant on his master, took his place in the household 
without dislocation of the staff. 

Ben-Hassan was a quiet olive-tinted Syrian, acquired by 
Doctor Melchem twenty years earlier as a boy. By extraction, 
said the doctor, he was an Ismailite, but much travel with his 
master had resulted in a semi-European education and a more 
cosmopolitan outlook upon humanity than his original district of 
Lebanon afforded. Ben-Hassan was a much-travelled gentleman, 
with well-cut European clothes, and a fluent, if carefully exercised, 
flow of rather redundant English. He knew nearly as much 
archaeological lore as the professor, and he looked after his note- 
books and files, typed his letters, brushed his coats, and watched 
over him with an enigmatical devotion. It struck Esther as a 
little pathetic that so pure-bred an Eastern should settle down 
uncomplainingly to serve the master of his choice in the chill 
uncertainties of England’s climate. 

This evening Ben had completed his tasks for the day and 
withdrawn from view, Denis supposed to the bedroom adjoining the 
doctor’s, where he had been installed. Eleven o’clock had struck, 
and the doctor produced from his private cupboard a liqueur 
brandy of surpassing excellence, wherein to toast success to 
‘Baizer’s.’ He poured out the drink carefully. 

‘A libation to Bacchus,’ he said, passing his glass to Denis, 
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‘that I think Bacchus himself would have been glad to taste, 
Prosperity to “ Baizer’s” !’ 

Denis seconded the toast, and imbibed his allowance slowly, 
savouring its peculiar charm. It had a flavour unlike that of any 
brandy he had ever tasted, queer but seductive. It must be 
almost unique, he thought, but he was not a connoisseur of wines 
or liqueurs. 

He sat down opposite the doctor, feeling a little tired after a 
long day in the open air. Really it was time to go to bed. 
Finishing his drink, he began to voice this sentiment to the new 
high priest of ‘ Baizer’s,’ but instead seemed suddenly to pitch over 
the edge of a mysterious precipice without wishing to make any 
attempt to save himself. 


When he climbed up out of the chasm again and became 
conscious once more of a desire to speak, he discovered that speech 
was impossible because his mouth was full of cloth and rubber. 
It seemed to him that he had struggled desperately in scrambling 
from unplumbed depths and that his every limb ached and felt 
cold, but an attempt at moving now proved both painful and 
unsuccessful. He was tied down with cords that hurt, amid a 
pungent smell of resin and crushed ivy. Ivy seemed to be twined 
about him in fantastic abundance, as he lay horizontally, strapped 
to the flattened surface of a great log of pinewood. Moreover, his 
ordinary outer clothing and shirt had been removed and his body 
swaddled helplessly in a white sheet like a mummy. To all 
intents and purposes he was a mummy, rigid, helpless, and 
crowned with an abominable ivy-wreath which tickled excruci- 
atingly. His dazed gaze, looking willy-nilly straight above him, 
for his head and shoulders seemed to be fixed into a groove, 
beheld the flat black foliage of a cedar broken by a single gap, 
beyond which a dying austere moon, a waning crescent, shone 
sparingly. 

He shut his eyes quickly, summoning all his will-power to 
shatter this unpleasant dream, but a surge of fully recovered con- 
sciousness assured him that he lay in no nightmare, but in the 
midst of inexplicable reality. His flesh throbbed anguishingly 
under the tight-drawn ropes, and he choked and grunted in an 
unavailing effort to free his mouth of the gag. Around him a brisk 
spring breeze soughed and sang through rustling woods, and he 
seemed to be entirely alone with the wind, trees, and the fainting 
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moon, most certainly fastened remorselessly to a log beneath the 
Tree of Sabazius in the Cedar Field. 

‘God!’ his startled mind ejaculated, ‘Melchem’s got me for 
a sacrifice to his infernal goddess ! ’ 

Silence followed in the shocked recesses of his soul. Thought 

used suspended in mid-action, jarred into stillness, then hysteri- 
cally it broke loose again, and with it every muscle of his body, as 
he writhed and strained in his swaddling-bands. The only palpable 
result of all this, however, was to shake his ivy-garland farther 
down into his eyes, so that, half blinded, he desisted once more and 
lay listening. What on earth was Melchem going to do with him ¢ 
Cut his throat in reality or in symbol, kill him or merely indulge 
in some mad ritual that was half practical joke? Good Lord, had 
he really handed ‘ Baizer’s’ and the future of Esther and Denis 
junior over to alunatic? It looked like it, but where ever was the 
fellow now? Did he intend to leave his victim out here alone all 
night, for the Black Goddess to take or leave ? A sacrifice for the 
life of the dying moon ? 

Denis was trying to decide this point to his own satisfaction, 
when, amid its pros and cons, he heard the faint shrill note of a reed 
flute cunningly played. It approached him, drawing nearer and 
nearer in a trail of plaintive sound from the direction of High 
Meadow. Palpably he was not going to be left alone, and some 
menacing quality in that music made him long with frightened 
fervour for solitude even in his bonds. 

The light of a strong electric torch flooded the dark recess 
beneath the cedar. It was held aloft by the doctor, whose bearded 
face, surmounted by a head-cloth and a crescent mitre, shone 
ruddy in its beams as he stooped over the living mummy. Behind 
him someone else, presumably Ben, continued to play the flute 
very softly, and after the manner of a snake-charmer. 

‘Ah!’ said Doctor Melchem in tones of satisfaction. ‘I see 
that you have come to yourself at precisely the right moment. 
That’s splendid! The moon’s right and you’re right and there’s 
time to give you a little reasonable explanation. We've had to 
dock ande dit the correct ceremonial, unfortunately ; a band with 
cymbals and so on was, of course, out of the question for every 
reason, but Ben-Hassan of the Uncorrupted Ismailites and the 
Children of Sabazius assures me that we have secured all the 


essentials. 
‘ You see it’s like this, Dion. Ever since I became initiate by 
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the Sun himself, Ben-Hassan, who is an “ Akil” of lower degree, 
has assisted me in these ceremonies in all parts of the world, but, 
hitherto a goat—once a bull—has been sufficient for all require. 
ments. But the soil here has been desecrated from Sabaziug 
beyond the power of an animal substitute to redeem. The blood 
of the chief local male of the divine line of Dionysus is alone 
adequate. But you needn’t anticipate the trying details enumer- 
ated in some of my lectures. Instead of bleeding you slowly to 
death, while a crowd of women wail and dance outside in High 
Meadow, I shall simply cut your throat very rapidly with a really 
sharp knife, once used by a priest of the sanctuary at Byblos, and 
I shall have to do the ceremonial singing and dancing myself 
beforehand, while Ben-Hassan continues to play the pipe. It will 
all be over in about twenty minutes. We brought you here in my 
closed car quite silently, and your wife, the dear Astarte of the 
house, sleeps peacefully, thanks to that hot milk which she so 
obligingly has a habit of swallowing when she gets into bed, 
To-night’s was a little more sedative than usual, but she’ll be none 
the worse in the morning. I had a peep at her myself before we 
came away, so you can set your mind quite at rest. And, of course, 
the letter and spirit of our contract will be punctiliously fulfilled 
and your little Denis shall inherit “ Baizer’s,” even if ultimately, 
when your disappearance and the prepared evidence convince her 
of your suicide, I should persuade your widow to marry me and 
possibly make me a father. After your death your remains will be 
sewn up in your sheet and weighted after the best nautical tradition 
and we will drive them to the coast and dispose of them there 
according to ritual. The log will be split up and burnt, and we hope 
to be back in our bedrooms by six o’clock this morning with nobody 
aware that we have ever been absent. 

‘ That’s about all I need tell you. You are going to die a very 
honourable death, Dion. You couldn’t die a better, for your blood 
will purify the soil and ensure riches for your son. We have raised 
your log of orthodox pine from the ground upon rough trestles, to 
form an altar, and have placed beneath it the Black Stone. There 
is a brazier, at present covered close, before it, and Ben-Hassan 
will burn incense there while I chant the Psalm of Astarte—which 
I shall do in English for your benefit, because it is really a most 
interesting relic. 

* Then he will resume his piping and I shall dance the Sacrificial 
Dance in the open part of this field—High Meadow itself, even at 
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night, is rather too public for these sacred ceremonies to-day. 
And then I shall sever your throat with a single blow. You'll 
hardly feel it.’ 

Ben-Hassan had ceased piping, and the electric torch was 
switched out with stupefying suddenness. Angus Melchem stepped 
backwards into the shadow of the tree and began to sing slowly 
with a loud nasal voice in a kind of plain-song, full of minor notes. 
There was the scraping sound of a metal cover being dragged off 
the brazier, a crackling of kindled resinous twigs, and a thick 
smoke, flavoured evenly with incense and damp sticks. The breeze 
blew it towards altar and victim and enveloped both in a choking 
cloud, in which, perforce, Denis re-closed his smarting eyes. He 
struggled to collect his wits and pray, but a queer familiarity about 
the English words of the Psalm of Astarte penetrated even through 
his frantic effort of spiritual concentration and troubled him. 

‘It sounds like a string of bits from the Song of Solomon,’ he 
thought distractedly, as his ears caught a repetition of the words 
‘black but comely.’ ‘Oh, God, what a mix-up!’ ‘ Astarte... 
Astarte ...’ the name drummed in his throbbing blood... 
‘Hail, Diana of Ephesus! ’ 

‘ Astarte, “‘ Diana of the Ephesians” . . .2 Who was it made 
silver shrines for Diana of the Ephesians and fell foul of St. Paul ? 

God, this wasn’t prayer! He seemed to hear Esther saying : 
‘I’m glad Christ met Sabazius here and tamed him,’ and the dry 
voice of the normal doctor replying: ‘The old worship is never 
really dead’; and then, stilling every sense, Denis Dion prayed, 
but not to Astarte.... 

Ben-Hassan seemed to be tending the fire very industriously, 
but presently, as the High Priest Melchem began to retreat slowly 
into the dim open field to complete the last verses of his Psalm, 
the ‘ Akil’ of the Uncorrupted Ismailites and Sons of Sabazius 
flung a final handful of incense into the brazier and approached 
the trestle-altar, apparently to make sure of the victim’s bonds. 
Denis heard him, but, half drugged with smoke, refrained from 
opening his eyes until the Syrian’s voice spoke to him. 

‘ Lie still, sir,’ whispered the Akil, in the correct English of a 
British butler, ‘and I will cut the cords quickly. He will dance 
himself into a fit and fall down before the time of the killing. It is 
always so, and therefore it is always I who kill the goat and let him 
believe that his own hand completed the Sacrifice. What he says 
is true; he was smitten by the sun in Arabia while watching the 
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ceremonies, and believes that he was initiated as a true priest of 
Tammuz. Since then I have never left him, for he is favoured of 
God. Your bonds are severed, sir, but kindly remain where you are 
until I have resumed my musical instrument.’ 

Ben-Hassan dissolved again into smoke and melancholy music, 
which last gradually quickened into a brisk staccato measure, 
Cautiously Denis wriggled free of his complicated cere-cloth and 
climbed down beside the bole of the cedar, arrayed only in natural 
wool and a clinging strand of the ubiquitous ivy. He crawled out 
of the smoke, and, laying hold of a low-sweeping branch for support 
to his cramped limbs, stood peering out into the faint moonlight 
where Ben-Hassan stood piping, and a bulky figure, dressed like a 
Druid, gyrated like a human peg-top. For several minutes it spun 
and spun incredibly quickly, in spite of its flapping garb, then it 
slowed, tottered, and fell. Ben-Hassan dropped his flute, and 
bowed, both hands palm outward at his forehead, to the fallen 
figure, and a wave of raging recovered strength bore Denis Dion 
from the cover of the cedar. 

*‘ What the devil do you mean, Ben-Hassan, by allowing all this 
to happen and tying me up?’ he demanded. ‘ Your master’s as 
mad as a hatter, and you know it! He might have murdered... 
anybody! I’ve a good mind to break your neck!’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Ben-Hassan gravely, ‘ for all the 
inconvenience to which you have been subjected, but these attacks 
are not of frequent occurrence, and, moreover, the mad are favoured 
of God and the Rites of Tammuz are invariably beneficial if not 
carried to extremes. When my master regains consciousness and 
is informed that the moon smote him and thereby Astarte rejected 
a human sacrifice he will be satisfied, and meantime the proceedings 
can be suitably concluded with a cock. I have one ready, in a bag.’ 
He left Denis with unoriental abruptness and went to the doctor's 
side. Denis was about to follow him when there came, clear and 
imperative, Esther’s habitual ‘ Coo-ee, where are you ?’ from the 
' High Meadow, and he hastened towards it, shouting reassuringly, 
‘Here, old girl! What ever brought you here ?’ 

She came through the bottle-neck, a quick-stepping, dusky 
little figure wrapped in fur. ‘ Denis!’ she cried, half sobbing. 
‘ What ever are you all doing up here before dawn? My hot milk 
tasted nasty so I threw it away, and then I didn’t sleep. I thought 
you peeped in, so I pretended, because I guessed you wanted to sit 
gossiping with the professor and hoped I was asleep. But it got 
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so late I came down at last to look for you, and you and Cousin 
Angus had vanished from the den . . . and then I felt frightened, 
so I put on a coat and looked for you in the garden, and I heard 
piping far away up here . . . and I didn’t wait to call anyone, 


YT just ran all the way, following the music, and found the car in 


High Meadow. Denis! You’veonly got your vest and pants on ! 
And what’s the matter with Cousin Angus ?’ 

Denis gripped her, his hands shaking. 

‘He’s mad,’ he said, ‘and he’s had a fit. I'll explain in a 
moment.’ He turned back to the servant, who had removed the 
high priest’s mitre and stretched him upon the turf. ‘Is he all 
right, Ben ?’, he asked. 

For a second or two Ben-Hassan made no reply. Then he rose 


slowly. 
‘My master is dead,’ he said. ‘I was mistaken. Astarte has 


not rejected the sacrifice of a man.’ 
And, covering his face, he wept, for the life-lease of Angus 


Melchem had ended. 











ETON, 1891-1896. 
BY A K.S. OF THAT PERIOD. 


Some years ago I descended from the High Table at Balliol as a 
Sunday concert was beginning and met Mr. Arnold Bennett, who 
greeted me with surprise—‘I never thought you had anything to 
do with Balliol,’ he said; ‘I associated you with nothing but 
progressive causes.’ I scarcely liked to confess at that moment 
that I had been a scholar of Eton as well as of Balliol, for fear of 
being associated with reaction! But the remark set me wondering 
how much I believed in the ‘ progressive causes’ of my youth, 
for among them had certainly been the abolition of the public 
school system as one of the main factors in the suppression of 
individuality. 

Having passed my fourth decade and seen the stultification 
of almost everything I was brought up to believe either in religion 
or politics or philosophy, I can see the advantages of the public 
school system. Not so long ago I read the biography of a very 
eminent man who wasted much of his life on the fanatical pursuit 
of various progressive causes and finally died because he thought 
he could dispense with obvious precautions by reason of being 
a teetotaller. He was ‘privately educated’; but he would probably 
be alive now he if had been less cocksure, and the public school 
at least instils caution and mental balance, while it need not 
necessarily crush initiative. 

Eton has often been represented as inimical to the genius of 
Shelley, though Fielding and Gray, to say nothing of later writers, 
are not supposed to have been the worse for their connection with 
the School. Yet I doubt if Shelley would have been happier at 
any other school; he would probably have run away altogether. 
Eton has certainly been less Prussian than other schools of equal 
prestige and antiquity, and I fancy that the Eton masters of the 
nineteenth century from William Cory onwards have fostered the 
individuality of their pupils more than in other schools, though 
they may not have worked on so definite a system as, for instance, 
that of Rugby or Winchester. 

I was particularly fortunate in my tutor, Henry Elford Lux- 
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moore, though others of his time like F. W. Cornish, Henry Broad- 
bent, E. L. Vaughan, Charles Everard, and Francis Rawlins were 
of the same intellectual calibre and shared with him and Dr. Warre 
an enthusiasm for individuality which I hope will survive at Eton 
even if it has vanished elsewhere. But Luxmoore was specially 
valuable to me because I absorbed during my time at Eton an 
astonishing mixture of Buckle, Mill, Draper and Spencer, tempered 
with strong doses of Carlyle and Swinburne. In religion I had 
been brought up on the inanities of Haweis, Kingsley, and Farrar, 
which blossomed into a sentimental atheism. I believed in the 
collective wisdom of mankind and wanted the whole of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy as a School Prize. Finally I compromised with 
Gibbon and Renan’s History of the People of Israel. 

Rousseau had infected me with a touching belief in the super- 
iority of the Lower Orders, which led to my asking Eustace, the 
College Waterman, to breakfast one Sunday and to a brawl with 
an official called Bob, who was the major-domo of New Buildings 
and still (I hope) flourishes in a green old age. 

I violently despised monarchy, aristocracy, Tories, Christianity, 
the Army (but not the Navy, possibly because I was a wetbob !) 
and most established institutions denounced by writers of the 
Wells-Shaw-Bennett School. It was Luxmoore who pointed out 
to me the merits of the Middle Ages, of Wellington as opposed 
to Napoleon, and of Scott as opposed to Byron. He said that it 
was a purely relative question whether the earth went round the 
sun or the sun round the earth and so anticipated Einstein. Equally 
he would excuse the scant numbers of Positivist Congregations by 
pointing out that all movements began in a small way. I never 
heard him defend war, but he inculcated the natural sort of patriot- 
ism, i.e. attachment to one’s native soil. Unlike most of his con- 
temporaries he was pro-French and anti-German, though he had 
been imprisoned as a spy in France when the 1870 war was on and 
disliked the modern French novel. He was rather intolerant 
towards Voltaire, but did not mind my reading Rabelais. When 
attacked on the undue amount of time given to the composition 
of Latin verse, he would say that it made the mind adroit, and in 
later years when the jigsaw puzzle of arranging mortgages has 
worried me I have often felt the truth of his dictum. Not long 
ago I read a letter from a co-respondent to a husband who com- 
plained of his wife being so much in the co-respondent’s company, 
in which the husband was told not to be ‘medieval.’ No pupil 
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of Luxmoore could have made a retort of such stinking vulgarity ; 
for he read and translated Dante to us on Sundays and talked 
much of French cathedrals and Eton buildings. 

I cannot say that I am a pious member of the Church of England, 
though he prepared me for Confirmation. Still he converted me 
to the institution of marriage (though we differed to the end on 
the necessity of divorce) and to the view that when the Christian 
religion was really rejected by the masses as distinct from groups 
of learned men the world would go through a very bad quarter 
of an hour, and the quarter of an hour is scarcely yet over! In 
matters of sexual morality the old standards have been altered 
almost in step with the increase of sceptical philosophy ; but in 
my young days most progressive persons thought that Christian 
asceticism would survive the dissolution of Christian theology, 
Luxmoore at any rate had no illusions and saw straight. 

He was a disciplinarian in the best sense, but preserved discipline 
while discussing everything with his pupils on a footing of intel- 
lectual equality. One never felt the slightest irony in his asking 
what one thought about any given subject, nor though I was in 
regular if not frequent correspondence with him from 1891 to 1926 
did I ever find his attitude different. His disapproval was quite 
as polite when I was fifteen as when I was forty-five. 

I cannot help feeling that this wonderful courtesy towards 
youth—and especially callow and self-confident youth—may have 
had much to do with Etonian success in public life. Luxmoore 
himself thought it mainly due to the hereditary advantages of 
Etonians ; but he detested any tendency to local vainglory. Look- 
ing back, however, on thirty years of studying various types of 
humanity, I have seen Etonians succeed where Balliol men have 
failed, and the success has been due to a quite genuine urbanity 
which has not ruffled any inferiority complex which might other- 
wise have come into play—the sort of spirit in which the Labour 
Leaders were from the first received at Buckingham Palace. I 
mean no disrespect to the tutors of Balliol, who for nearly a century 
have been the salt of the earth ; but they after all never influenced 
their young men as intimately as an Eton Master can influence 
his boys and the ethos of an Oxford College is necessarily different. 
I mention Balliol principally because I have naturally studied the 
careers of Balliol men more carefully as I belong to it myself, and 
in the days of my youth used to regret Luxmoore denouncing its 
‘worship of success’ ; for as I remember arguing, surely it is more 
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likely to keep young men out of trouble than any other sort of 
preaching. I also mention Balliol because I prefer to avoid odious 
comparisons of Eton with any other public schools. 

I should not like to suggest that Luxmoore possessed any 
monopoly of respect for individuality, especially as he would have 
been the first to disclaim it. He was less self-confident and more 
open to outside suggestion than Dr. Warre; but Dr. Warre was 
a whole-hearted champion of individual liberty, though he was 
sometimes unfairly represented as an athletic Philistine. Still Dr. 
Warre was considerably more ruffled than Luxmoore when I quoted 
quite a harmless phrase from Matthew Arnold in Sunday Questions 
—namely the suggestion that if the writer of the Fourth Gospel was 
a Jew he would no more be likely to write of the ‘ Jewish Passover ’ 
than an Englishman would write of ‘The Englishman’s Derby.’ 

My principal trouble with Dr. Warre was that I did not wish 
to work for the Newcastle Scholarship, for which he thought every 
Colleger should compete. My reason was that at least one-third 
of the examination papers were concerned with theology, and for 
that subject we had to cram our heads with absurd text-books. 
One typical sentence out of them was, ‘ The gospel of the Son of 
Thunder opens with a peal.’ The examiners, who included the 
present Provost, were by no means unfair, for I remember that my 
friend Arnold Ward won the scholarship, although he had been 
exclusively nurtured on German theology provided for him by his 
mother, Mrs. Humphry Ward. But in those days I had a poor 
opinion of theology, and considered the study of it a waste of time ; 
although in later years I have come to the conclusion that theology 
is one of the few subjects which give any real instruction in the 
art and science of thinking. Dr. Warre, however, magnanimously 
allowed me to escape the examination during my last year at Eton 
in order that I might study history and write essays, although any 
departure from the beaten track of the ordinary curriculum was 
in those days revolutionary. He thought that to write essays 
was to run before one could walk, although Latin verse was for 
boys a normal and not precocious form of composition. He 
would, however, ransack his library for any historical information 
for which I asked him, and lent me a large note-book containing a 
dialogue between Faith and Reason which he and Lord Bowen 
had together written at Balliol. 

I should never have enjoyed the privilege of knowing him so 
well or becoming acquainted with men like Cornish, Rawlins, 
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Everard, Daman, Vaughan, and Sir Walter Parratt if I had not 
stayed my full time at Eton, which I was very unwilling to do, 
My parents kept all my letters, and the other day I came acrogg 
a letter written in 1894 in which I had planned leaving Eton at 
the age of seventeen and spending three years at different Con- 
tinental universities. I have known at least two eminent contem- 
poraries of mine who were educated on this model, and I am glad 
that my parents persuaded me to abandon it. Leaving a public 
school at seventeen means in most cases that one has not had the 
best of one’s time there, and that any development started at 
school is not sufficiently worked out. A sixth-form boy in a public 
school obtains much compensation for previous buffetings, and 
acquires a certain sense of responsibility which he might other- 
wise not obtain. Putting aside my contemporaries, I have noticed 
that boys snatched from school at seventeen in order to serve in 
the War have often not realised how much a public school had to 
give. The delightful hours that I spent with Eton masters and 
with Sir Walter Parratt in my last year at Eton are among 
the best memories of my life, and they led to friendships which 
were ended only by death. 

Then, too, the barriers which in those days existed, and possibly 
still exist, between the younger Collegers and Oppidans broke down 
in the last year; and but for my last year I should never have 
known Oppidans like Hugh Godley, J. D. Gregory, and Hugh 
Fletcher Moulton. Their outlook was on the whole more liberal 
and cosmopolitan than that of the ordinary Colleger in my time, 
though this superiority on their part may have been due to greater 
advantages by way of wealth and environment ; still my generation 
in College has at least produced one editor of The Times and one 
shipping millionaire. 

I started writing these memories of Eton principally in order 
to commemorate the virtues of Luxmoore and his colleagues, 
who upheld a tradition of culture which is now perhaps vanishing 
from our midst. I was lunching some time ago with two very 
eminent thinkers who have both won their way to fame without 
any hereditary advantage, and whose intellectual curiosity is 
exceptionally comprehensive. The conversation turned on Carlyle, 
and I was pained to discover that both of them considered his best 
work to be the French Revolution—possibly because they had never 
read either Frederick the Great or his Life of John Sterling, the latter 
of which Charles Eliot Norton always rightly admired as his best 
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book. The danger of our time is that the lack of leisure for browsing 
about a library will end in a general standardisation of all culture, 
and that a list of the ten thousand best books of the future will 
be compiled by an educational bureaucracy and blindly accepted on 
trust by a generation which will anyhow have far too much to read. 
The only possible safeguard against this calamity is the existence 
of schools like Eton so long as pupils are allowed, as they were in 
my time, sufficient freedom and leisure to choose their own reading 
and to think for themselves. I can recall pleasures which are 
probably now debarred to the young Etonian—of reading Plato and 
Gibbon and Propertius and Herodotus in the playing fields through 
long hours of spring and summer sunshine. I can take up a text 
of Plato’s Phadrus and suddenly hear again the soft murmurs of 
the Thames, and the cawing of rooks and the wind in the elms. I 
doubt if the schoolboys of the present or future enjoy or will enjoy 
such blessed liberty as I did. 

Reading old diaries and letters has also recalled to me the 
authentic atmosphere of the Late Victorian era. I number some 
young Etonians among my friends, and they seem to me much 
less unsophisticated than the youth of my time. Many old taboos 
appear to have vanished, and intellectually they are much less 
sheltered. The War, the wireless, motor-cars and aeroplanes, not 
to mention Sunday newspapers, have broken down many of the 
blinkers which used to be thought essential for religion and morality. 
The youth of to-day is in many ways much more candid and honest ; 
but he has far more unsuppressed curiosity. I ‘can remember an 
Eton master in my time telling his pupils when preparing them for 
Confirmation that any curiosity on forbidden subjects must be 
suppressed and not encouraged. Fortunately he was not typical 
of his colleagues at Eton; but he certainly did represent contem- 
porary opinion, for it was just about that time that a volume by 
Mr. Havelock Ellis was suppressed as obscene. Since then young 
people have been allowed to read the works of Samuel Butler and 
Bernard Shaw, and I am certain that the writings of both these 
authors have cleared away many cobwebs, and have also imbued the 
rising generation with a certain freedom from snobbery and from dis- 
courtesy toinferiors. Posterity has nothing to fear except excessive 
standardisation arising from the cult of democracy. For unrestrained 
democracy is certainly the most menacing enemy of to-day to all 
freedom and enlightenment, and it is the public schools and univer- 
sities that will be most endangered by its first efforts at supremacy. 











A TANGLE. 
BY L. M. CRUMP. 


Ir was not often, with me at least, that Dick Stevens got going about 
art, but one morning early in March he suddenly let loose and, 
when he let loose, it was a regular flood. I did not understand at 
the moment, what had set him off, and only solved the riddle when, 
later in the day I saw in the Times Literary Supplement, which 
had just arrived by the mail, a review of one of E. B. Havell’s 
earlier books. 

‘You know,’ he said, ‘ I’ve taken a bit more interest in Indian 
art than most fellows in my time at home—owing I suppose to the 
family connection with the country. When I first met this fellow 
Havell’s books, I was glad to see his protest against the absurdities 
of the Old School. Hang it all—here’s a country civilised when 
the Greeks were barbarians, with a religion of immemorial antiquity, 
based on a system of philosophy, maintainable in argument, if 
not altogether acceptable to us Westerners, and yet, if anything 
of merit in art or architecture came to the critics’ notice, they at 
once divined some external, if possible, Western influence. Even 
if the Taj itself was not credited to a European architect, the inlay 
there and the mosaic behind the throne in the Diwan-i-am at Delhi 
were set down as the products of the brain of some obscure Italian. 
If Buddhist or Hindu sculpture had any merit, it owed it all to 
the Greeks. Havell was a welcome swing of the pendulum, but 
when he goes on almost to assert that Indian art and architecture 
were absolutely self-created and self-efficient and owed nothing to 
any country or religion outside itself, he’s overdoing it, and any- 
how I. don’t see why India, which has transformed to her own 
purposes so many varied influences, just as she is now transforming 
the political influence of the West, should stupidly decline to admit 
their effect. She can justly claim that they have not killed her 
soul, her individuality, and that she has absorbed them to use in 
her own way for her own purpose. She’s big enough anyway.’ 

He halted for a minute. I did not make any comment, for I felt 
there was more to follow. In a minute or two he was off again : 
‘T’ve been thinking a lot over Havell’s comments on Hindu 
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sculpture. He has a theory that it gains in power by neglect, or 
suppression of, or deviation from, ordinary human forms and stan- 
dards, if, by so doing, it can the better convey some deep spiritual 
idea or express spiritual or god-like attributes. I say godlike, for 
some of the attributes of Hindu deities seem to me far from spiritual. 
I've got a feeling I’d like to try something in that line.’ 

‘ Well—try it, if you feel inclined to, but don’t worry or overtire 
yourself, You know you are not quite fit yet.’ 

Breakfast finished and I got up to go to office. As Collector 
of Tunga-Bhadra, I had a full day’s work before me and was, that 
day as usual, away early, leaving Dick to his own devices. He 
was no relation, but his ancestors and mine had been in various 
Indian Services, military or civil, for generations, and our fathers 
had been great friends. 

Dick, however, had struck out a different line. No persuasion 
could induce him to enter the Army or the Civil Service. He had 
no use for anything but art, and his line was sculpture. He had 
had a good training both in London and Paris, and had just begun 
to make headway when the War started. He joined up and went 
through till 1918 with only two slight wounds, but in that year 
his dug-out was blown up by a big shell and he got badly shell- 
shocked. After being under treatment for months in various 
hospitals, he had been discharged and sent to his home, but he 
couldn’t settle to work again and had been advised to take a voyage. 
The conclusion was that he had come out in October, 1919, to 
spend the cold weather with me in India, to sight-see and shoot 
but to do no work. 

I had lunch in office and, when I got back, Dick was not to be 
seen in the living-rooms or verandah or garden. I found that he 
had not gone out, so went to his room. On entering I heard 
from his bathroom a series of thuds and a flow of amazing bad 
language. I opened the door and found him hurling variegated 
pieces of putty round the room or on the floor and stamping on 
the latter in fury. 

‘What the devil are you doing ?’ I asked. 

He laughed. ‘ After you had left this morning, I felt I had to 
get going and I didn’t know what to start on, so I took the car, 
went down to the cantonment and then to the city and bought 
all the Plasticine I could find. It was damned little but I brought 
it back and tried to do a little modelling @ ’Indienne or a la mode 
@ Havell, if you like it better. But bits were soft and bits were 
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hard, they wouldn’t mix and, anyhow, there wasn’t enough of the 
muck, So I lost my temper with it and flung it round the room, 
and there it is.’ 

And, sure enough, the bathroom wall looked like a map of an 
obscure constellation, with black and white reversed. 

‘Leave it alone and come to tea like a Christian.’ 

In a few minutes he came along, washed but not altogether 
in his right mind, for he had brought his maggot along with 
him. He sat silent over his tea for a few minutes, and then 
burst out: 

‘The fit is on me. I must do something but I’ve nothing to 
do it with. I want clay. Where can I get it?’ 

It was an unusual demand. Still I wondered for a moment if 
my undefeated bearer would not be able to produce clay on demand 
or, if not, some satisfactory substitute. Then it occurred to me 
that, though I had a fair knowledge of the vernacular, I did not 
know the correct translation of modelling clay. I had just decided 
that ‘earth for making images ’—‘ mitti murti bandne-ki-liye’— 
was the best I could manage, when I had a brain-wave. 

‘You know those figures of Indians—bearer, hamal, sais, ayah, 
etc.—that they sell at the station? Well—they are made in the 
city or, if not in the city, at some village just outside it. If you 
could get some of the stuff they are made of, you might model 
a statuette, anyhow if you find it workable. I'll get Carstairs to 
send one of his police with you in the morning. With his help 
you'll probably get something like what you want.’ 

*Top-hole! I'll try it.’ 

Dick vanished after breakfast next morning, in the car with 
a police head-constable in attendance. When I came back in the 
evening I found he had turned an unused bathroom into an im- 
promptu studio and, clad in a filthy, begrimed suit of pyjamas, 
was punching at a lump of clay as big as a two-year-old child. ' 

‘ What’s this ?’ I asked. 

‘The vilest, filthiest and most intractable stuff that ever a 
rising young sculptor had to wrestle with. Take that, you brute,’ 
said he, hitting the amorphous lump one under the belt. ‘I'll 
bang you into some sort of shape in the morning. You see if I 
don’t. Come on, let’s change for tennis! ’ 

Most of the next three days Dick spent in the bathroom, but 
he would not let me inspect progress. All that he would explain 
was that he was trying to make a statue of Ganesh or Ganpati, 
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the god with the elephant’s head, and that he had started on this 
pecause of the difficulty of eliciting from that obese body with the 
animal head any spiritual meaning, or delineating any spiritual 
attribute, even the worldly wisdom and prudence with which this 
deity is specially credited. 

I pointed out to him the difficulty, the impossibility of the task 
he had undertaken. 

‘Take,’ said I, ‘ even Shiva or Vishnu in their extreme natural- 
istic aspects and you might, by an inspiration, produce some exalted 
interpretation of their forms as representing the creative powers 
of nature. But what can you do with that bloated symbol of 
earthly greed and covetousness, for that is all that the wisdom and 

rudence of an Indian Bania amount to?’ 

‘Probably nothing! Nothing worth looking at anyhow, as 
far as I’ve got, but it’s the difficulty that makes me try.’ 

Dick left for home a few days afterwards and meanwhile he 
said no more of his statue. I didn’t worry him about it as I thought 
he would prefer to work at it without being pestered with questions. 
On the platform, however, just before his train left, I asked him 
what had become of it. 

‘Oh, that!’ he exclaimed. ‘ An utter failure! I chucked it 
away.’ 

Carstairs rang me up next day very urgently. 

‘What’s up ?’ I asked. 

‘ There’s trouble going on between the Hindus and Mussulmans 
on the road from the cantonment to the city. I can’t make out 
quite what it’s all about, but it’s something to do with an image of 
Ganpati, which, the Hindus swear, has descended from heaven 
owing to the extraordinary virtues of the old Saddhu, who sits 
under the big pipal tree, where the road to the city takes a bend. 
How it came there or where it came from, I can’t think, but some 
Hindus found it there this morning and asked the Saddhu about 
it. He merely flung his hands skywards and went on muttering 
some unintelligible mantra. They at once dashed off to the city, 
spreading the story that an image of Ganpati had come down from 
heaven to all whom they met. The men, of course, joined the 
crowd but, though Ganesh has nothing to do with such business, 
every childless woman hearing of a new god, straight from heaven, 
dashed off post-haste to pray for children and, as the betting is 
one or another of them will have a son, I expect the old elephant’s 
reputation is made. However, that wouldn’t have mattered, but 
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the men went on into the city, circulating the news. The Banias 
and Seths were all excited over the extraordinary descent to earth 
of their special god and the Brahmans saw not only a chance, but 
a potentially profitable one. A procession was soon organised, led 
by the Brahmans, with every Bania in the bazaar following, and all 
the students from every college and school joinedin. They marched 
to the spot, set up the idol under the pipal tree and began to worship 
it, with the usual accompaniment of tom-toms, conches, and two or 
three “foo-foo” bands. All went merrily till the Mohammedan 
hour for prayer at the mosque opposite. The Imam made the 
perfectly reasonable request that the music should cease during 
prayers. The Hindus were excited and some at once went in off 
the deep end, and, catching the nearest available pig, tried to drive 
it into the mosque. The Mohammedans rallied their forces and 
soon collected a respectable force of lathials and they hammered 
the Hindus good and proper. They bolted and, bar a broken head 
and arm or so, little damage would have been done, but the old 
Saddhu sat on, impassive and immovable, as he had done for years, 
and someone beat his head in with a lathi. The police were there 
pretty quickly and cleared the road. I’ve got a strong guard on 
the place and mounted men handy, so I don’t think there’ll be any 
more trouble.’ 

‘ Thanks, Carstairs,’ I answered, ‘ that’s all right. You'll have 
to enquire into the riot and the murder, though I doubt if you'll be 
able to bring the murder home to any particular person. The 
murderer must be a Mohammedan, but one can hardly blame the 
community.’ 

‘No! One can’t, but of course there'll have to be a regular 
enquiry and Ill report in due course.’ 

‘Right, but it won’t be easy. The Hindus were apparently 
the aggressors, yet the murder must have been committed by the 
other party.’ 

‘ That’s so, but it will be for the courts, not me, to make the 
punishment fit the crime.’ 

For months afterwards the District Magistrate and the Judge 
had their hands full with the case and its off-shoots. No evidence 
could be found to connect any particular person with the murder of 
the Saddhu, but, of course, there had been a riot and the ringleaders 
on both sides had to be sent up for trial. In addition a series of 
suits for ownership or rights of some kind over the waste land by 
the roadside, where the image had been found, was filed in the 
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Civil Courts and these in turn brought forth a first crop of counter- 
claims and suits. 

In all probability every one was false and the whole evidence 

rjured. But all were fought with the determined litigiousness 
of the Indian, and with all the greater bitterness because of the 
communal feeling. If a Hindu swore black was white, a Moham- 
medan, as cheerfully, nay as devoutly, swore white was black. 
The business was unending and communal feeling in my normally 
quiet district was rising to dangerous heights. 

Seeing that something must be done outside the narrow high- 
road of the law, I summoned the heads of both communities to a 
conference and tried to effect a compromise. It was not easy, for 
the tension was acute and the atmosphere electric. The Moham- 
medans had the stronger case, in that there had not previously 
been any temple nor any music in front of the mosque, but, on the 
other hand, the Hindus, by far the larger community, and especially 
the Banias, asserted that there had been a miracle, which could not 
be allowed to pass unmarked ; and the Brahmans were not going 
to miss a chance of spiritual glory nor of a new shrine with a practi- 
cally assured income from the wealthy Banias. 

The flow of verbiage was amazing. Many a time I thought my 
office would be swamped by it: as often, I thought it would be a 
battlefield. But, at last, I obtained an agreement, mainly, I 
think, because the orators on both sides had worn out their vocal 
chords. The Mohammedans consented to the erection of a small 
shrine on the image, on condition that no music should be played 
there except in the evening at a time that did not clash with their 
evening prayers. The Hindus accepted the condition—the Banias, 
Timagine, honestly, or as honestly as their trade and caste permitted : 
the Brahmans, I suspect, with their tongues well in their cheeks 
and a secret resolve to make the most of the thin end of the wedge 
they had managed to insert. 

When this agreement had been reached, the Criminal cases 
were decided by the heads of both communities being bound over 
to keep the peace, and the Civil suits were withdrawn. 

Shortly afterwards I went on leave. On return Fate sent me 'to 
my Local Government Secretariat and thence I was translated to 
Simla. It was not till eight years afterwards that I returned to 
Tunga-Bhadra as Commissioner of a Division which included that 
district and five others. In Delhi I had picked up a Pathan bearer, 
who, while in my service, married a Delhi girl. Somewhat to my 
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surprise he agreed to come south with me and I was glad to have 
him, for a Pathan’s peaked pagri and baggy trousers spread terror 
at sight among the mild Hindus of the south. 

Shortly after my arrival I drove out one morning with Scott, 
the Collector, and we passed the scene of the riot. To my amaze. 
ment I saw an enormous temple of Ganpati on the site where I had 
sanctioned a small shrine, and, at the same time, I noticed that the 
mosque had been considerably enlarged. Astonished at both 
these phenomena, I asked Scott about them, telling him first of the 
riot and my action. 

‘I didn’t know much about that,’ he commented. ‘I had to 
get out the papers once over some little dispute but I had no need 
to go back as far as your time. There was a later agreement, which 
was enough for my purposes. Still in view of what you’ve just 
told me, it may interest you to know that, when the dispute was 
on, I had up the Pujaris of the temple. They explained that the 
present temple had been built on the site of an old one, which had 
been there from time immemorial, as this place is one of the holiest 
sites in the Deccan.’ 

‘Oh! did they? And did they give any special reason for its 
holiness ? ’ 

‘Oh, yes. They had their story pat. Apparently when Ganesh 
got married, the prospect of his semi-elephantine embraces so terri- 
fied his wife that she could not conceive. Whereupon he prayed 
on this spot to his mother Parbati, to Shiva his father and to Vishnu, 
who, if you remember clapped the elephant’s head on his severed 
neck, that his wife might lose her terror of him and bear him a son. 
Parbati herself appeared to him and promised him that if once a 
year he would worship here on this spot, a son should be born to 
him. Ganesh of course promised, and in due time a son was born. 
On his first visit after his son’s birth, when he was thanking Parbati 
for the boon and begging for another child, a barren woman, who 
was passing, overheard his petition, and at once besought him to 
obtain for her also the gift of ason. Ganesh acceded to her request 
and, in due season, she also bore a son. Ever since, all childless 
women of the whole countryside come here to entreat the god to 
intercede with Heaven on their behalf.’ 

* What lies they do invent! but the Brahman is never satisfied 
till he has invented a really attractive and profitable legend. Why, 
when I came here, there was no shrine at all—merely a pipal tree 
with an old Saddhu under it and he was killed in the riot. I settled 
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up the case, asI told you. It really should have gone in the Moham- 
medans’ favour; but the Hindus yammered so about the recent 
miracle, that I got the Mohammedans to agree to the erection of 
a small shrine.’ 

‘ However, to continue,’ said Scott, ‘ after your time communal 
tension died down a good deal. Then the wife of one of the wealth- 
jest Banias in the city came to the shrine, presented rich offerings 
and prayed for a son. In nine months almost to the day a son 
was born to her. The Bania was overjoyed and, beside more 
offerings, undertook to build and endow a temple on the site. He 
came with his caste-fellows to Jackson, who was their Collector, 
and asked for leave. He replied that he could not give it without 
the consent of the Mohammedans who had been a party to the 
first agreement. The Banias thought over this and eventually 
took the sensible course of asking Jackson to negotiate with the 
Mohammedans on their behalf. At the moment the latter were 
trying to raise funds to extend the mosque, and Jackson, taking 
advantage of this, eventually obtained their consent on condition 
that the Hindus gave Rs. 50,000 to the mosque extension fund. 
Hence the addition you see, and hence also the new temple. The 
condition about music at prayer time was, of course, maintained 
and the fame of the temple and the god, as inspirers of conception, 
has spread far and wide, and I have even seen local Mohammedan 
women there. Both communities are now quite friendly.’ 

‘That’s a good job, anyhow. But what an amazing people. 
They'll live side by side for years in perfect amity, meet and converse, 
buy and sell, join in each other’s processions—Dussera or Muharram 
—and then some spark lights the fire of fanaticism and they’ll kill 
each other for nothing.’ 

The spirit of peace reigned over the district for some time after 
I took charge, but one evening it had very obviously ceased to 
brood over my compound. From the servants’ quarters came a 
regular uproar, and when I went out to see what it was all about 
the women hurried their saris over their faces and slid quickly 
indoors. The men dispersed more slowly, but obviously were not 
anxious to be questioned. There was no need for this, however, 
for now I could hear scream upon scream coming from my bearer’s 
quarters. I went to the door and called: 

‘ Akbar Khan, Akbar Khan, what are you doing ?’ 

This had no effect; so I banged on the door and called him over 
and over again. After repeated bangings and shoutings, he at 
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last came out, pagri-less, his long locks in disorder, his face inflamed 
with rage and his eyes wild. In his hand my polo cutting-whip, 
from the room a stream of sobs and groans! 

‘What is it, Akbar Khan?’ 

‘ That bitch, that shameless daughter of sin! ’ he almost yelled, 
pointing behind him to a shapeless heap on the floor. ‘Had [ 
married a Pathani of my own folk, she would never have put the 
Prophet—peace be on him—to scorn by worshipping at the temples 
of these idolators, these sons of burnt fathers, nor put me also to 
shame so that the women of the saises and even of the sweepers 
make mock of me—of me, Akbar Khan a Yusufzai of the Bani- 
Israel ! ’ ; 

‘I did but pray for a son for thee,’ came a low murmur from the 
heap on the floor. 

“Have some sense and some pity, Akbar Khan,’ I said, and 
taking the whip from him I went back to the house. 

About nine months afterwards, Akbar Khan’s wife bore him a 
son, and, a few days later, as I drove past the temple of Ganesh 
en route to the city, a Pathan in baggy trousers, followed by a woman 
with a very young baby, vanished hastily behind the big pipal tree. 

I smiled quietly to myself. 

When next in London, I looked up Dick Stevens at his studio 
and asked him where he had thrown his statue of Ganesh. 

‘By the big pipal tree, in front of the mosque, where the road 
to the city takes a bend.’ 

‘I thought as much,’ I replied. ‘Then thou art the man, 
“fons et origo mali,”’ and I told him the sequel. 

‘Lordie! Lordie!’ he exclaimed. ‘I’m not so sure about 
Havell and his theories, but what a triumph for me! Still, apart 
from that, what an amazing tangle!’ 

*So’s India.’ 
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Tue last few miles of Yorkshire were just what they should have 
been for me—bright and exhilarating, under the finest north-west 
skies. It had turned into one of those perfect days, linking spring 
with summer. The sun was hot, and over the purest blue travelled 
a host of gorgeous clouds majestically carved, with a few straight 
white threads drawn out motionless behind them. Cloud shadows 
moving across the green hills had that beautifully blue transparent 
tint which forms such a wonderful background to the sunlit land- 
scape in front. The scenery, though not at all wild or grand, is still 
full of character, with its stone walls and occasional grey farm- 
house with low mullioned windows and little grove of ancient 
sycamores shielding it from the north. I always like, too, that 
characteristic and stately entrance to the barn or great cart-shed 
of these north-western farms, right away to Westmorland and 
Cumberland. It is not a porch, but has solid’ projecting sides of 
stone, like wings, with a low-arched top, generally formed of a 
curved tree trunk roughly trimmed, and often the road in front 
rises slightly up to the great folding doors. With cameras now so 
simplified and inexpensive, I wish every parish, through village 
institute or even parish council, would make a photographic record 
of everything locally characteristic within its bounds. With the 
horrible simplicity of barbed wire and zinc Dutch-barns, the pic- 
turesque crumbling stone walls and buildings, even the tangled 
hedgerows, will gradually disappear, and no sufficient evidence be 
left of what our country once has been. 

But before passing into the county of Lancaster I must express 
my great regret for having caused some pain to the vicar of Good- 
manham in my last ride by the comment I felt obliged to make 
upon the condition of his churchyard and the locked church door. 
I need hardly say, however, that my remarks were by no means 
aimed personally at him. Had I happened to see the Rev. A. G. 
Braund when I passed through the village, he could have given 
me by word of mouth instead of by letter details which demand 
sympathy in place of criticism. So I am naturally anxious to do 
him all the justice in my power by stating that he has heroically 
grappled with the difficulties of his parish for thirty years, and has 
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in that time raised and spent considerably over £3,000 in repairing 
his church and enlarging his churchyard. ‘ The church was a wreck 
when I came,’ the vicar tells me. ‘ Indeed the north chancel wal] 
fell down one frosty morning, the churchyard was full, and what 
was worst, nobody cared.’ I am glad to quote these words in full, 
as unhappily they are not even yet inapplicable to too many of 
our old village churches crumbling away amidst the boasted beauties 
of our countryside. The dandelions and thistles, too, were explained 
by the fact that the part of the graveyard in question had only 
three years before my visit been agricultural land, as well as by the 
fact that the ordinary spring clean had been delayed that year so 
that one effort would suffice to prepare for a pilgrimage to the 
historical church, which was to take place a few weeks after I was 
there. 

In any case the care of a country churchyard ought surely to be 
a matter of pride to the parish at large, and it is quite preposterous to 
look upon it, as so many rural parishioners do, as merely a part of the 
vicarage garden to be tended by the incumbent, either at his expense 
or with his own hands. Like so many of these rural problems, 
it has always seemed to me to be a question for the village school. 
Parochial public opinion can only be effectually instilled through 
this elementary education. All local attachment and pride must 
strike its roots here. If the sense of natural beauties, of historical 
interests and charm, is not imparted as an essential part of the 
village child’s instruction, all statutory efforts for the preservation 
of our country life will be totally useless. 

The vicar of Goodmanham excuses the locked church door by 
the fact that visitors to his church, when open, had actually chipped 
pieces of stone from the structure to take as mementoes of their 
visit. But I fear no key will protect us from such vulgar atrocities. 
In spite of them I cannot withdraw my constant demand for open 
churches. That the key is readily obtainable near at hand is really 
no protection against such barbarian visitors. On every hand we 
run these risks, and, indeed, unless an attendant goes with the key 
the visitor who seeks it is as likely as any to be the ill-bred and 
ignorant hunter. 

Although the road, before dipping to the valley of the Ribble, 
has an average height of 500 feet above sea-level, field and roadside 
began to show their approach to the milder, moister climate of the 
west. All herbage was much more fully grown. The kingcups 
in places were getting even just a little ‘ overworn’ ; lady’s-smock, 
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both pink and silver-white, blossomed much more abundantly 
among them. Red campions were opening their eyes, and a few 
bits of the gold-green spray of lady’s-mantle already shone above 
the matchless beauty of their unfolding leaves. Yes, it was a very 
lovely country that the ruffian Sir Guy of Gisborne sprang from, 
and it would give him a goodly range for exercise before he carried 
his energies farther afield. Ruffian, however, he seems to have been, 
for tradition does not credit him with any of those generous qualities 
which tempered the shameless outlawry of Robin Hood. Indeed, 
according to the old ballad it was Robin himself who had to play 
the part of executioner on the miscreant Sir Guy at last, and we 
know that if the latter had owned any spark of chivalry, Robin, 
on quelling him, would in all probability have enlisted him amongst 
his own band of merry ruffians. But instead of this, after the 
great fight, when ‘he Sir Guy hath slayne,’ 


He took Sir Guy’s head by the hayre, 
And sticked it upon his bowes end : 

‘Thou hast been a traytor all thy life, 
Which thing must have an end.’ 


Such must have been the everyday incidents over most of our 
wonderful landscape in those old days. It is unfortunate that 
there appears to be no further traditional record of Sir Guy’s life 
and exploits, but it is clear that he must have had a wide reputa- 
tion at one time, since he, with Robin, is named amongst other 
‘bauld bairnes’ of similar quality by the old Scots poet Dunbar 
in the fifteenth century. Whether he harried the monks of that 
old abbey at Sawley, nestling by the Ribble a few miles from 
Gisburn, we do not happen to know, but probably his depredations 
of that kind would be more prudently carried out at a greater 
distance from home. 

Still, Sir Guy, equally with the monks, keeps one company in 
exploring the few remains of that Cistercian house in its beautiful 
setting. It was founded in the twelfth century by a Percy, and 
peopled at first by monks from Newminster, near Morpeth in 
Northumberland, itself the first offshoot from Fountains. As 
elsewhere, the ruins have served as a convenient quarry for later 
centuries, and neighbouring houses contain stones which bear the 
arms of the Percy and other families connected with the place. 
The thrilling notes of curlews were again in the air here, and to my 
great joy that lovely little prelude-song of the redstart. It has 
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always appeared to me a beautiful strain, and its only disappoint. 
ment is that it leads to nothing further. The whole song is nothing 
but an abrupt prelude continually repeated, but of such singular 
gentleness and sweetness that every time it begins you listen 
eagerly for what ought to come and round it off. This the little 
bird can never give you. You may really fancy that he feels this 
disappointment himself, for with every fresh spurt there seems 
a pathetic touch of determined effort in the little throat, as if this 
time it really would achieve all it has in its tender soul to utter, 
And how it must envy its companion, the willow-wren, who with 
» hardly any more expediture of notes so carelessly pours out to 
absolute perfection his sweet little scale as he flits restlessly about 
the twigs. But the redstart’s disappointing prelude is enough 
to show his perfect harmony with the young sunlit greenery and 
blossom of the spring, so that the almost total disappearance of the 
bird from counties farther south has for many years been a grievous 
loss. These departures cannot be explained when, to ordinary 
observation, outward conditions remain unchanged. Our later 
conditions, no doubt, become more and more inimical to bird life, 
but the loss of the redstarts, at all events in the counties of Glouces- 
ter and Oxford, began long before the fury and uproar of these 
latter days had broken up all country life. 
At Sawley I first reach the Ribble bank. The road has taken 
a steep descent, dropping two hundred feet in little more than half 
a mile, and there it immediately enters Lancashire. For a few 
miles the shingly river forms the boundary between the two counties 
before turning almost due westwards, but the road keeps well on 
the Lancashire side as it makes for Clitheroe and Whalley. One 
disadvantage of my leaving Yorkshire by this way of Gisburn was 
that it may make me seem unfair to this adjoining county of Lan- 
caster. The river Ribble, by running across to Preston, cuts the 
lower part of the county in two. It not only does this geographi- 
cally, but also separates two very different types of scenery, and 
it might naturally appear that the only possibility of a rural ride 
lay in the northern section of the county, whilst I was deliberately 
turning tothe south. But the whole county is in any case so hetero- 
geneous and artificial that it has never assumed what I may call 
a definite personality in my mind. It may be mere fancy, but in 
most other counties differences of landscape blend for me into 
merely different features of one countenance which can still be 
regarded as a whole, but the only individuality I have ever attached 
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to Lancashire has unhappily taken the form of that blasted portion 
of it that lies between Ribble and Mersey. 

A few years ago I cycled from Gloucestershire into Scotland. 
I therefore passed through the counties of Worcester, Stafford, 
Cheshire and Lancashire. I took on that occasion the main 
highway deliberately, so passed through other industrial centres, 
including those of the Black Country and the Potteries, before 
crossing the Mersey at Warrington. It was during lovely 
weather in June, and I can recall very distinctly the breath of relief 
with which I passed out of dusty Staffordshire into the green 
pastures of Cheshire. It had all the effect of an invigorating bath. 
But I am afraid I must confess that that was as nothing compared 
to the relief experienced on my delivery from south Lancashire 
when I left Preston in the brilliance of an early morning. I was 
able to breathe once more. To my feelings, at all events, those 
few miles from Warrington through Wigan to Preston touched 
the profoundest depths of industrial misery every inspired in our 
country by a quite reckless desecration of this English landscape, 
and later reflection has convinced me that this was not the result 
of mere spleen or fancy. I spoke harshly of this same treatment 
of the county of Durham, but the effect even of that has to give 
way before this appalling outrage on south Lancashire. On the 
present occasion, of course, I had no intention of sounding these 
depths once more. I read finger-posts to Burnley, Blackburn, and 
other places with a shudder, but held on my way towards Preston 
through Clitheroe and Whalley. Even such comparatively inno- 
cent places as these were bad enough, but there were at least 
stretches of hills around, particularly that vast round back of 
Pendle Hill, which looks so much higher than its modest eighteen 
hundred feet as it towers over the wide valley. 

As this county was one of our latest shires to be formed, so also 
is it one of the most-artificial, geographically no less than politi- 
cally. It did not grow, but was simply made, long after the Norman 
conquest. As Grant Allen pointed out so graphically, ‘ Lancashire 
consists, in fact, of three distinct and wholly dissimilar portions : 
first, the mountain region of Furness, completely isolated from the 
rest of the county by the great bight of Morecambe Bay, and 
naturally a mere indistinguishable fraction of the Cumberland 
hills: secondly, the belt of forest, moor, and lowland between 
Morecambe and Ribble, anciently known as Amunderness; and 
thirdly, the undulating country which slopes slowly down in cloughs 
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and dales from the Pennine chain to the bulging shore from Liver- 
pool to Southport, formerly described by the clumsy official title 
“Between Ribble and Mersey.”’’ 

For my own part, it has always been totally impossible to think 
of that bit of old Strathclyde right up to Coniston and Hawkshead 
as Lancashire at all. Cumberland and Westmorland are too 
distinctive, and too distinguished I may say, to yield even that 
minor portion of their characteristic territory. The bit known as 
Amunderness, on the other hand, which in Domesday Book was 
still part of Yorkshire, can well be spared by that county, for it 
ought to be content with its glorious Pennine frontier, and need 
not aspire to stretch from sea to sea. The remaining portion, 
designated merely by the Norman commissioners as Inter Ripam 
et Mersha, is included by them in the county of Chester, which the 
Conqueror raised to a palatinate for one of his retainers in order 
that he might watch over the marches of Wales. It was not until 
the time of our Henry III, after Simon de Montfort’s rebellion, 
that the three districts referred to were taken into the king’s hands 
and united into a single county for his son Edmund, whom he 
created Earl of Lancaster. Later the earldom was raised into a 
duchy, and the county to a palatinate, to be held eventually by 
the renowned ‘ old John of Gaunt, time-honour’d Lancaster,’ the 
friend of Chaucer, and through whose dying lips our later poet 
gave vent to that matchless apostrophe to his native land which 
must stir the heart of every Englishman. One would have thought 
that those glowing words alone, instilled into the soul of British 
youth and maidenhood, were enough to ensure ‘this dear, dear 
land’ from ever being ‘ leased out, like to a tenement or pelting 
farm.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that, however artificial this political 
constitution of the county of Lancaster, its territory shares with 
all the rest of the country in the wealth of natural, historical, and 
traditional interest. A great deal seems to have gathered about 
Pendle Hill and Forest in particular, by reason, no doubt, of its 
imposing situation, especially as viewed from this north-west side. 
But probably jocose alliteration rather than vague inaccurate 
measurement by the eye led to the old local rhyme : 


Ingleborough, Pendle Hill and Penyghent, 
Are the highest hills between Scotland and Trent. 


All the three hills are certainly singularly prominent amongst their 
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fellows, and the situation of Pendle Hill especially would lend it 
signally to the purposes of beacon or ceremonial fires. A writer 
on the county of a generation or two ago says that ‘ the very name 
of Pendle Hill is a synonym throughout the district for the pro- 
foundest antiquity, and is associated at once with watchfires and 
with witchcraft.’ The north Lancashire witches were, of course, 
notorious, and extraordinary cases are recorded in the courts of 
proceedings against those of Pendle Forest in Stuart times. In- 
deed, in such an active, hard-headed race it is rather singular to 
find so strong a vein of credulity in every direction. Not merely 
supposed witchcraft, but superstition of all kinds seems to have 
been notably prevalent amongst them, coupled, it must be observed, 
with a vigorous independence in the matter of ritual religion which 
reminds one of the Scots. Dissent in various forms very early 
asserted itself in the county. It all only goes to show, I suppose, 
what an essential part independent imagination must be in a hardy 
and vigorous race. 

For lack of rural landscape I had to take refuge in all I could 
recall of this kind of lore to beguile the road. And such a road! 
I mean now literally the metalled surface upon which I was riding 
and not the relative merits of the surroundings. I may claim to 
have cycled (in the old-fashioned quiet way) and walked over no 
small part of the roads of this kingdom, and I can safely say that I 
never met with such reckless indifference in highway authorities, 
not merely to the personal comfort of travellers, but positively 
to the security of life and limb, as in the tract of country lying 
between Clitheroe and Ormskirk. It is driven into your bones 
inevitably as part of the hardness of the county. Directly I had 
crossed the frontier into Clitheroe I first heard the clatter of clogs 
upon the pavement, and then met with some miles of what I believe 
are technically called ‘sets.’ These are small cubes of granite or 
whinstone, not smoothed, with which the whole road is paved, as 
town streets used to be. The result is really very little better than 
riding over cobbles, and reminded one strongly of one’s youth 
before the luxury of steam-rollers, when the roughly macadamised 
surface was left to be worn smooth by sheer force of the horse 
traffic. But off the main highway these sets become worse than 
that, for being long neglected, some have either sunk, worn away, 
or been extracted, so that dangerous holes are formed, often a foot 
or more wide and several inches deep. However, the custom is 
evidently not to be abandoned, for on the main road I came upon 
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considerable sections being relaid in the same hard-hearted manner, 
One would even have doubted the economy of it, for, though 
durable, the time spent by a gang of men in hand-laying stone by 
stone must be excessive. 

Necessarily I proceeded slowly, and made any excuse for a pause. 
Old milestones are always charming, but even stone gateposts 
can have their interest. One weathered old pair into a farm 
pasture especially arrested me, in a Pickwickian sense, for at a 
first glance they suggested the prehistoric ring and cup markings 
on moorland rocks. They were very solid, well squared, and 
round-headed one way, with parallel lines grooved two inches apart 
down each side from top to bottom. Those on the inner sides, 
which took the hinges and latch, were concentrically rounded at 
the top to correspond with the summit, whilst those up the front 
facing me ran right over the head, in the centre of which a little 
hollow like a teacup was cut, from which at times of rain no doubt 
the birds could take a sip. The whole had certainly been worked 
with interest by some old craftsman in his grey gritstone, and a 
century or two had added those blessings of surface and colour 
to his handiwork which time and open air alone can bestow. Un- 
fortunately it was far too early for my tea, otherwise an amusing 
board of self-recommendation which I observed not long afterwards 
would have tempted me to pause again and put the bold announce- 
ment to the test. My old county has always sustained a popular 
reputation for teas, and even so far away as north Northumberland 
no stronger recommendation can be added to the bill of a public 
function than the words ‘ Yorkshire Tea and singing hinnies.’ 
But it seemed like an open affront to the county I had entered to 
see prominently on a board, standing erect in a garden, the words, 
‘Teas. Mrs. H—— from Yorkshire.’ As I was to experience 
at a pretty little inn later, Lancashire can do very well for itself 
in this direction, so it seemed surprising that Mrs. H. should have 
ventured upon this personal vaunt as a recommendation to passen- 
gers who would presumably be mainly from the county of her 
adoption. 

Unwillingness to lose altogether that redeeming mass of Pendle 
Hill on my left was an additional cause of delay. Just behind it 
lay what is known as the Forest of Pendle, sloping to the valley of 
the Lancashire Calder, and what was of more immediate interest 
to me, by its banks the road through Brierfield and Colne by which 
Sir James Kay Shuttleworth and his lady would, nearly a century 
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ago, drive from their home at Gawthorpe Hall to Keighley and 
Haworth to show kindness to the timid authoress of Jane Eyre and 
Shirley, now left alone with her old father in the grey parsonage 
on the moors there. As Mrs. Gaskell says, ‘according to the 
acceptation of the word in that uninhabited district, they were 
neighbours if they so willed it. Accordingly, Sir James and his 
wife drove over one morning, at the beginning of March, to call 
upon Miss Bronté and her father.’ The consequence was a pressing 
invitation to visit them at Gawthorpe Hall, urgently seconded on 
his daughter’s behalf by Mr. Bronté. ‘On the whole,’ adds the 
biographer, ‘ she enjoyed her visit very much, in spite of her shyness 
and the difficulty she always experienced in meeting the advances 
of those strangers whose kindness she did not feel herself in a posi- 
tion to repay.’ Of course the county was only just beginning to 
be industrialised in those days, so Charlotte can tell in a letter what 
pleasure she took in the ‘ quiet drives to old ruins and old halls, 
situated among older hills and woods; the dialogues by the old 
fireside in the antique oak-panelled drawing-room, while they 
suited him, did not too much oppress and exhaust me. The 
house, too, is much to my taste; near three centuries old, grey, 
stately, and picturesque. On the whole, now that the visit is over, 
I do not regret having paid it.’ Whilst touching on this particular 
association, it may also be recalled that it was under the auspices 
of the same friends that Charlotte Bronté first became acquainted 
with Mrs. Gaskell herself when both were guests of Sir James at a 
house he had taken at Windermere. 

All these reminiscences unfortunately again force upon one the 
changes which this landscape has since undergone. Now that such 
vast areas of our landscape have been so effectually destroyed, we 
are all waking up to the elementary fact that progress and industry 
directed by nothing but reckless greed, and with a total disregard 
to the beauty of the world, and the health and well-being of the 
natives in it, is neither civilisation nor progress at all. It has long 
been proved to be merely the assiduous sowing of corruption of 
every kind from which nothing but disease and death can possibly 
spring. So far as England is concerned, it is astonishing to reflect 
upon that sudden upgrowth of the mechanical forces and the swift 
destruction of a nation’s instinct for beauty which was the result. 
With the loss of all sense of beauty, too, went many of the most 
elementary feelings of humanity. I suppose we are all so heartily 
ashamed of it now that the hideous details need not be gone into 
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again. Still, it seems very strange, to take the aesthetic aspect 
of the matter merely, that with every outward example of grace 
and beauty hitherto about them, which throughout the centuries 
had grown as naturally as the trees in all details of life, these pioneer 
industrialists should even have been capable of such an immediate 
cancellation of this birthright, and plunge into the basest ignobility 
the world has ever seen. Who instilled the ideas into them? 
They had never seen, for instance, an ugly house built, whether for 
lord or lowliest peasant, yet they, by some immediate and amazing 
instinct, could run up those leagues of shapeless and lifeless brick 
and mortar hovels which were to extinguish the last spark of homely 
human life that might linger in their workers after a sixteen-hour 
day of soulless, intolerable toil. 

Oddly enough, at the inn I was to stay at that night, I came 
upon a book which for some hours carried me most effectually right 
into the midst of this transitional Lancashire life at the beginning 
of last century. This was Bamford’s Passages in the Life of a 
Radical and his Early Days. Pleasant reading for a rural ride 
it was not, but I found it intensely interesting. Nothing could 
disclose more vividly the noble human material that was so recklessly 
demoralised and sacrificed by a misguided and pestiferous outburst 
of energy, which rationally directed could have solved so much for 
the whole world. Still, as I have said, it is not my intention to go 
into all this. My interest in the book arose from the very atmo- 
sphere of the county of Lancaster that it seemed to give me. 

‘My father,’ says Bamford at the very outset, ‘ was a weaver 
of muslin, at that time considered a fine course of work, and re- 
quiring a superior hand ; whilst my mother found plenty of employ- 
ment in occasional weaving, in winding bobbins or pins for my 
father, and in looking after the house and the children, of whom I 
was the fourth born and the third living.’ But this was at the 
happy village of Middleton, and applied only to the very first 
years of his own childhood. By some means or other ‘ the church- 
wardens of the township of Manchester’ heard of the estimable 
weaver, and in the sixth year of the narrator’s age ‘ as I was rolling 
on the floor with my younger brother and sister, we were surprised 
and checked by the appearance of a good-looking, fresh-com- 
plexioned gentleman, who asked for my father.’ This proved to 
be one of the churchwardens in question, who had come to offer 
the elder Bamford ‘the management of a manufactory of cotton 

at the workhouse’ in Manchester. Although, after the interview, 
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‘my mother frequently applied her apron to her eyes,’ the proposi- 
tion appeared so favourable that it was accepted, and eventually 
the whole family migrated to their quarters at the workhouse, for 
in a short time the father ‘ became governor of the workhouse and 
my mother governess.’ Both parents were eminently religious, 
and the mother one of those noblest of women who efficiently fulfil 
the duties of a lowly family life. Her son naturally refers to her 
with loving reverence. There was also a still more religious bachelor, 
‘Uncle Thomas,’ apparently part of the family, for whom his nephew 
can hardly express sufficient admiration. He was included in the 
migration to Manchester, having been appointed to succeed his 
brother in the manufactory when the latter was promoted to the 
governorship. This hopeful advancement in life, however, ended 
in a very short time in a shocking calamity. As was, I suppose, 
not unusual in those days, the workhouse premises suffered a visita- 
tion of smallpox and typhus, and four out of the six of this happy 
family were swept away almost at one fell swoop. The little sister 
and brother (four and two years old respectively) succumbed first, 
then the beloved uncle and heroic mother, the father and son alone 
recovering from the infection. The poor mother’s application of 
her apron on hearing of the high preferment in her healthy and 
happy little country home was evidently prophetic. The outlook 
of the whole world was altered for Samuel Bamford. 

But it was not tragical matter of this sort that kept me up late 
over my book. It was the smack of the soil, and the spirit of the 
Lancashire folk who had sprung from it, breathing out of Bamford’s 
pages, that proved irresistible. And how harmless, and even 
necessary, appeared the politics of this ‘radical’ in our revolu- 
tionary days of topsy-turvydom! Needless to say that these did 
not concern me either, except by way of emphasising the honesty 
and upright manhood of a plain and simple individuality. But 
the outcries of a famishing multitude met with vigorous handling 
in those days, and an active youth like Bamford soon found himself 
amongst a batch of prisoners carried up from Lancashire to Bow 
Street on suspicion of high treason. They seem to have caused 
a good deal of astonishment when they arrived there. They had 
travelled since five o’clock in the morning of the day before ; they 
were poorly clad and chained toone another. Yet, ‘at a hostelry 
opposite Bow Street where they were lodged for the night, they had 
a heartier meal than had fallen to their share for many a day, and 
after supper they amused “ the King’s messengers’ and the Bow 
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Street officers with songs and recitations.’ The next day they 
appeared before the Privy Council, and, after due examination, 
Bamford at all events for his part was dismissed even with compli- 
ments. 

The gift of imagination, however, which could inspire and sustain 
this Lancashire humour, had naturally fostered also numberless 
picturesque superstitions as well as sports and pastimes which had 
been handed down for generations. ‘ Few of the lonely, out-of. 
the-way places,’ says Bamford of the country about his native 
village of Middleton, ‘—the wells, the by-paths, the dark old lanes, 
the solitary houses—escaped the reputation of being haunted, 
Boggarts, fyerin, witches, fairies, clap-cans, and such-like beings 
of terror, were supposed to be lurking in almost every retired 
corner. ... A footpath, leading through certain fields belonging 
to the “ Black Bull” public house, was notoriously the resort of 
fyerin (spirits), and here, indeed, there was reason to be shown why 
it should be so, since that ominous and awe-creating plant, Saint 
John’s Wort, grew there in its pale, feathery pride.’ I merely add 
this last sentence for its odd remark about St. John’s wort, for in 
most north-country superstition this plant, so far from inspiring 
terror, was regarded as a positive protection against witches and 
other such malign influences. But this total contradiction in local 
superstition is common enough, and is, I suppose, simply the result 
of inaccuracy and confusion in the age-long handing down of the 
superstition in question. It is remembered that some superstitious 
influence has been attached to a certain object, but whether bad or 
good depends upon the tenor of local memory. 

But I must return to the hard and jolting road which I was 
complaining of before I had encountered this interesting book. 
Owing to the fatigue of my Yorkshire journey, I was not disposed 
to make this a long day, so far as distance was concerned. As Mr. 
F.’s aunt sagely remarked, ‘ There are milestones on the Dover road,’ 
and I believe I have said the same with regard to these roads that 
I had been traversing. Upon the part I had now reached, however, 
they had not appeared particularly interesting. For one thing 
they were apparently new, and had taken the commonplace form 
of a small, smooth, upright gravestone barely three inches thick. 
None the less, the good practice of putting at the top the name of 
the parish you are passing through was maintained, as well as 
indicating below the name and distance of the next chief place in 
each direction. At a parish boundary also, a stone is put up with 
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the names of the adjoining parishes, one at each side. In the 
afternoon one of these arrested me, and on the spur of the moment 
I was impelled to raise my hat to it. On one side I read in 
bold letters, ‘OsBALDESTON’; on the other, ‘ BALDERSTONE.’ 
Goodly names both, no doubt ; but as I am still antiquated enough 
to read Sir Walter Scott, the juxtaposition of the two gave me quite 
a thrill of delight. That two such by no means common names 
should have been adopted by Sir Walter, surely suggested that in 
some of his journeys southwards he must have encountered them 
both here and jotted them down for suitable use. Whether this 
idea appears too fantastic or no, it satisfied me. Fortunately, by 
now it was time for tea, and I had not long to look for the very 
kind of house I should have chosen in which to test the qualities 
of rural Lancashire. So in the very parish which had given old 
Caleb his name (the Gazetteer affords no other), I could take more 
than my ease for an hour, and lighten my hard road with thoughts 
of his beloved creator. 

I suppose those who have come under the spell of Sir Walter 
in boyhood never lose that particular glow of affection which seems 
to have inspired everybody who came into personal contact with 
him. Even after the lapse of a century, with only his work and what 
is left recorded of him to help us, one cannot escape that spell of 
ardent love reserved for some peculiarly intimate personal association. 
Of course, in reality, this imaginative affection surpasses anything 
in real life we are likely to experience, and is possibly even a more 
valuable experience in consequence. So, as Britain has not pro- 
duced many Sir Walters, it is surely grievous to find that the last 
generation or two has found itself incapable of reading the work 
of our peerless one, to say nothing of the ten volumes of one of the 
finest and most fascinating biographies in our language. Happily 
I was differently constituted, so could get this incomparable enjoy- 
ment out of a bit of roadside stone with two names cut upon it 
here in Lancashire. To be sure, I had lost. Lancashire for the 
moment, although two of its own parishes had inspired the delight. 
It seemed too bad to slight thus the intrinsic interests which the 
places themselves might inspire. Even the one directly afforded 
me on my very tea-table was denied to them, for it could only 
keep company with these other visionary delights. This was a 
fine bowl of flowers, gathered wild in the neighbourhood I was 
told, for which the bright young woman who attended me had to 
confess she had no name, This was shocking, so I had to give her 
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the ordinary book-name of globe-flowers, for they consisted of a 
bunch of those beautiful little yellow open globes which look like 
a series of diminishing shells within one another. For me, however, 
they were Sir Walter’s own ‘lucken-gowans,’ and took a natural 
place in the company of the rugged border Squire Osbaldeston from 
Northumberland (with the flower Die Vernon by no means absent) 
and old Caleb Balderstone, the Ravenswood retainer, from his 
eyrie of Wolf’s Crag by the wild North Sea. I asked another girl 
later on the road if she could give me any name for the flower, but 
no, she had nothing at all to offer, so I had regretfully to conclude 
that children in that part of Lancashire at all events do not fully 
appreciate the dainties remaining to them. 

During my tea hour, however, I did not utterly lose sight of 
practical thoughts, for I finally settled on a route. My ultimate 
destination in Lancashire had been kindly decided for me by the 
invitation of a friend on the coast near Great Crosby. In addition 
to our letting ‘ Euclid rest and Archimedes pause ’ for a day or two 
(substituting any other names more appropriate to our respective 
daily toil) it was his wish to see whether ‘ the sands ’ and ‘ the moss’ 
of his enjoyment in that south-west corner of the county could 
not have some attractions for me also. Although I had known 
that coast-line by reputation throughout my life as peculiarly 
interesting for its flowers and birds, I had never set foot on it. And 
I was now glad ofthe omission. It afforded me the rare opportunity 
of looking into a fresh face of Lancashire in a very delightful way. 
The ills of industrialism, and the jolting of stony roads, were now 
at last to recede into the background as mere secondary features 
of the county, and the wild, flowery freedom of the sandhills and 
the moss should henceforth constitute the palatinate for me. But 
I anticipate, for I had by no means yet done with stony roads, or 
even industrialism, and was a whole night away from my desired 
haven which was to work this transformation. 

Indeed, the bit of country between the Ribble and Ormskirk 
was to provide the greatest discomfort of the whole journey. It is 
true, I got rather entangled in the numberless devious lanes which 
a resolution to leave the high-road brought upon me. Instead of 
crossing the Ribble and entering Proud Preston, when in sight of 
the town I crossed the river Darwen at Walton-le-Dale, and struck 
due southwards. At least so I intended, but the up and down 
intricate network of byways, which according to finger-posts all 
led to Ormskirk, carried me east and west quite as frequently as 
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southwards. I very soon abandoned my map, for had I kept 

consulting that I should have been off and on incessantly. As 

the distance was so short it did not matter much, so I just relin- 

quished the reins as it were, and let my wheels jolt and meander 

leisurely hither and thither over the cobbles, whilst I endeavoured 

to survey the green fields or the potato furrows which were the main 

features of the landscape. I am afraid this is a very ungracious 

prelude to what was in store forme. Still it is an honest impression, 

and the experience only heightened the surprise and enjoyment 
of what was to come. Searchers after the picturesque generally 
ignore a flat country, but this often arises merely from an inability 
to appreciate either the sky or the smaller details of scenery, hence 
what I call the spirit of a scene. When a large tract of landscape 
is not only flat, but also wild and uncultivated, and moreover 
possesses the additional advantage of neighbouring the wide sea, 
what we call nature in this country can scarcely afford a more 
inexhaustible field of interest and delight. So far as I know, these 
conditions only unite in perfection on this particular bit of Lan- 
cashire. Solway sands are fine enough, to be sure; (and are they 
not enshrined, too, in the pages of Redgauntlet ? ; so are those of 
Furness; nor do I forget my flowery links of Northumberland ; 
but none of these can offer such a wide range of interest and wild 
charm as this great domain which the star-grass and dwarf willow 
have wrested from the sea in these few miles between Southport 
and Liverpool. Here, in the course of a few miles inland from the 
margin of the waves, it is no exaggeration to say that you can see 
the very creation of a miniature world in progress. It would be 
better to say a re-creation, for at the very edge of this new world, 
protruding pathetically from the sands that those long ranks of 
white breakers assail daily, are the trunks and the leaf-mould of 
submerged forests of a former vigorous world. 


Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


But only in certain directions, to be sure. As I have said, land- 
wards the star-grass has woven these lone and level sands into a 
rampart against the sea, and even filches territory from him and 
them in order to protect and foster the wonderful wild gardens and 
natural sanctuaries which have arisen in its wake. Botanists and 
naturalists generally have recorded in detail the treasures of this 
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strange land. I was there merely to enjoy the wild beauty of it 
all, and unfortunately it was too early in the year to see the fulness 
of its display. On the other hand, there was a certain advantage 
in the freedom from that tangled summer luxuriance which not 
only incommodes your own movements, but even hides many of 
the daintier and earlier flowers as well as having lost several of the 
birds. If you have a nodding acquaintance with twigs and root- 
leaves it is not difficult to clothe them in imagination with the 
stature and the colour of their prime, whilst you see visibly before 
you many beauties which later would have been inevitably lost, 
Only the whole year round can give that intimate knowledge which 
inspires a real love of place. It is not merely moods, but various 
definite features of character which the seasons impart to any 
spot. You want them all, and the best of it is, no single lifetime 
can bring you to the end of them. Every season of every year will 
give many effects and combinations which will never be repeated. 

So it is not difficult to realise what inexhaustible charm must 
lie in these sandhills and ‘ mosses,’ under their almost infinite 
expanse of clouds and shadows, for one who can wander over them 
on any day in the year. This particular year of my visit had given 
us what we like to call an abnormal spring, even in a climate whose 
normal advantages arise exactly from this abnormality. It has no 
normal, yet we have fixed certain ideal expectations in our minds, 
and invariably as every season of every year comes round, we take 
an almost vicious delight in detecting the various ways in which 
we have been cheated out of our visionary spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter. This year it was March, April, and May, which were 
far too fine and dry for us. It was what is called an early spring, 
an experience viewed by countrymen with wise suspicion. Tender 
growth is tempted prematurely, only to be caught by nipping 
night frosts with ice thicker than a penny. Even here by the sea, 
amongst the sandhills, the pyrola of botanists, the round-leaved 
wintergreen, which grows profusely there, had been thus tempted 
and caught. In several places it had thrown up its blossoming 
stem, studded with the little berry-like buds it had intended to 
open just enough to show the sun that it was white, but instead 
must remain to the end a bud, brown and lifeless. 

However, the hardier things had come valiantly through. One 
has not to go far behind the lines of pure sand before finding it 
solidified to soil, where real grass and numberless plants have taken 
root. Fresh-water marshes are formed in the hollows, and little 
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meres (ponds is too undignified a name for them) where golden 
kingcups abound, lady’s-smock too, and, spreading itself over the 
surface of the water, that miniature water-lily, the white crowfoot. 
But perhaps most beautiful of all amongst the rushes and sedges 
on the brink is the buckbean, with its triple-headed leaf and mys- 
terious pink flowers. It was at the edge of one of these meres, too, 
that our most interesting bird glimpse was to be had. A group of 
sheldrake stood feathering themselves in the sun, apparently not 
at all alarmed at our intrusion. This great piebald, goose-like duck 
is probably more abundant on this west side of the island, for I 
know some years ago it was accounted rather an interesting rarity 
on the sandhills of Northumberland. The only disappointment on 
this occasion was that they gave us no cry. The voices of these 
lonely places have a singular weirdness and charm about them, 
seeming to be the very utterance of the locality itself. Strangely 
enough, I am not able to remember any bird sound during that 
ramble amongst the sandhills, and as it was the middle of May 
this must surely mean that I was preoccupied with something else. 

With the moss, which was to afford another day’s adventure, 
it was otherwise. Here, as was to be expected from the nature of 
the ground, redshank, snipe, and plover united in giving you the 
keynote. Those acres of peaty morass, intersected by dikes, and 
sternly resisting reclamation, must be a veritable jungle by mid- 
summer. Spires of purple loosestrife, and majestic marsh docks with 
spear-shaped leaves two or three feet long, must alone make a 
wondrous display over such an area. All the way from the sands, 
too, I noticed that the dewberry was the most abundant repre- 
sentative of the brambles, the other sorts apparently not being 
frequent until these wastes have been subdued by Nature herself 
farther inland, and turned into a fringe of real moorland. Here 
heather, birch trees, and bog-myrtle prevail, with abundance of 
other wild, moorish herbage, large and small, all uniting to give 
that ravishing fragrance to the breeze which inevitably suggests 
the curlew’s cry, and the lonely little titlark’s cheep. Yes, this 
unique tract of blue sea, sandhills, morass, and moor, shall be the 
county of Lancaster for me. One particular experience, too, I am 
glad to be able to associate with it, and with this I must conclude. 
As we basked in the sun, with that moist prairie, so to speak, 
stretching wide around us, I had been expressing my doubts about 
the bleating of the snipe being rightly attributed to an action of the 
feathers. As if to flout the sceptic, a pair of these birds kept 
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wheeling about overhead, thrilling the silence with that mysterious 
sound, and we watched with great care for every instance of the 
drumming afforded us. These were frequent, and continued all 
the time we sat there, the birds being excited probably on account 
of our being near their nest. Every trace of doubt very quickly 
left me. The bleat, or drum, as we call the fascinating sound, 
only occurred whenever the bird made a curving swoop to a slightly 
lower level, and it was almost possible to imagine that one could 
see the vibration of the feathers every time. Why I had been too 
idle to watch this with the same care anywhere else, I don’t know, 
but I shall always be glad that th's was reserved for the county 
palatine of Lancaster, and the particular circumstances which had 
brought me out to the moss. ALGERNON GissrNa. 


THE SONG. 


A tiny traveller in the blue, 
Having forgotten care, 

He wings his brave adventure through 
The pure and buoyant air ; 
And ever on the upward quest, 
His heart with bliss abrim, 
He sings to one upon the nest 
That all is well with him. 

So rare a song—the final word, 
It seems, in sheer delight ! 
(Listen, oh God, to a free bird, 
Hymning the joy of flight !) 


Shut in a prison low and strait, 
With his bright eyes grown dim— 

He’ll see no more his brooding mate, 
Who died for lack of him. 

He scarce may flutter his cramped wings, 
He has no friend—save Death! 
Yet from a breaking heart he sings, 
As though—earth far beneath— 
The wind’s exultant voice he heard, 

Or rested on its might! 
(Listen, oh God, to a caged bird, 
Hymning the joy of flight !) 


May KeEnpDALL. 
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POLYCHROMATA. 
BY J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 
III, THE ROAD. 


3 


Somx procession religious, I think. Ah no, the Warren strikers. 
. And look—God mine, here in Cairo !—a women’s contingent ! 
The first I have ever seen. Surely Jane Hatoun marches there, 

surely somewhere in that brown drift is her face and voice uplifted ! 

Surely at the least she turns in dream, dreaming she hears the 

ring of feet on that Road she prophesied these thirty years ago! 
Some friend of mine? Jane Hatoun? She was memory 

blowing down the night before ever the good sovyeti replaced in 

Kazan Gymnasium—if replaced him they have—the Professor of 

the English Literature who fled to join the Whites. A legend of 

the bazaars, a tale of the harm and sog, embroidered and of the 
miracle-adorned, that Woman’s Deliverer who was once Jane 

Hatoun and walked your English fields... . 

But the legend that stirred me to the aching wonder that night 

I heard it in a room beyond Khan Khalil—stirred me so that I 

wrote to England for the upturning of records, so that even to 

Angora I wrote. ... What irony of fate that with me alone, 

Anton Saloney, alien in race and sex, should rest the full tale of 

the Prophet of Sharikhan! Powder and the dust, and yet—and 

yet—I may never hear the discussion or read the book on the 
women’s regeneration, but I hear Jane Hatoun’s voice come ringing 
across the years. 


Il. 


This from your records English and those of the Egyptian official : 
In the 1878 one Lutf Hatoun, a student, was expelled from El- 
Azhar for the heretical beliefs and the liberalism. He escaped but 
narrowly with his life. Yet he was rich, an orphan, and had none 
of the ties, and reached to Alexandria in the safety. 

From there he sailed to France, and so to England, to gather 
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yet more of the foreign liberalism. Three months after his arrival 
in London he married the English girl; before the lapse of the 
eighteen months he and his wife were dead, killed in the great train 
accident. 

They left but one child, a daughter. 

Such the ragged record of official fact upon which I, with my 
letter from Angora, may weave the imaginings. She was brought 
up, this child Jane Hatoun, by the aunt artistic and advanced, 
There was the much talk and poetry and misty idealism all 
through her early years. She was given the education and the 
freedom beyond that decade even in England. 

The aunt, the artist, was member of some society of the painters 
that may have been your Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ; she was 
friend of the Ruskin and Morris and the gentle rebels of those days, 
The New Age was nigh when all men would be free and kindly 
and happy, and all women not only the equals of men, but the god- 
desses to inspire. ... Except in the brown lands of the Nile, 
which had haunted Jane Hatoun from childhood—her father’s 
country, where was still the untinged darkness, where women were 
the cattle-slaves and dolls, where the light Pre-Raphaelite had 
never shone. 

In the breathless resolve that grew stronger and stronger with 
her adolescence, Jane Hatoun determined herself as the missionary 
to carry the gospel unique to Egypt. In England were many 
to guide the coming age, but she—she would go to Egypt, where 
were the none... . 

In the 1899 the aunt died. Six months later Jane Hatoun, 
aged twenty-one, with the little luggage and the great faith and the 
incomplete knowledge of Arabic, sailed for Alexandria, which her 
father had left in the flight twenty-two years before. 


Il. 


‘She was tall and slender, yet with the full bosom and the eyes 
like the deer,’ was one to write of her. The type forgotten—of 
heroic mould, large of limb, young and eager and unawakened. 
She had little evidence of the Egyptian blood, but colourful hair 
and the white skin whereneath would rise the quick blood. And 
of her is there one phrase written that is curiously illuminating. 
‘She had beautiful hands—kind hands. They were kinder than 
the mercy of God, her hands.’ 
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And for background our Polychromata—brown and seething 
and sullen and vivid, aged and unwearied, veiled of face and soul. 

She came alone, but with the letters of introduction to the 
notabilities, native and European. With the youthfulness and 
enthusiasm she set about her intention express of seeking out the 
intelligent women of Cairo and holding with them the meetings 
and discussions. 

From the women of the harm soon drifted strange account of 
those talks. For she urged them to learn the reading and 
writing, to demand the freedom and the shedding of the pishi, 
to organise the Women’s League of Al-Islam. 

It sounds the teaching harmless and pitiful enough—Freedom 
and the Alphabet. But to that Cairo it was the gospel of blasphemy, 
and there grew the mutter of anger against the English girl. It 
might have become the official protest, have resulted in the closed 
door and the expulsion from Egypt. But for the happening 
mysterious. 

Jane Hatoun disappeared. In a night she disappeared. 
Followed the questionings and searchings by native police, but 
they were the searchings unavailing. She had been wont to walk 
the bazaars and hovel-lanes unguarded and unattended.... It 
was the quest regrettably hopeless. 


IV. 


Sixty years of age, politician, schemer, a Muslim of the Haj, and, 
had he had his way, a Muslim of the Jihad. Such Ali Mabkhut 
esh-Shihada Bey, high in favour with the Khedive, but uncertain 
friend of the English. 

He was the strange hybrid, an Egyptian-Japanese. His mother, 
of one of the few Muslim families in Japan, had been brought to 
Egypt in the 1840 to implement some primitive Pan-Islamic plotting 
of Holy War. 

Old and with the shrivelled face and the beast eyes, a man like 
a hyena, he lived in the barrack-palace of Sharikhan upon the Nile. 
When Jane Hatoun first came to Cairo he wasin the Yemen, making 
the marriage in the rich Yahya clan, and from there he at length 
returned with his new bride to those rooms in Sharikhan that had 
known the many women, where I think the very air was choked 
with the murdered soul-stuff of women. .. . 

A week thereafter he heard of the English girl, but saw her not, 
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and his harim remained undisturbed, as was he himself. Unti] 
the one day when, coming from the visit to a friend in the Muski, 
they pointed to her passing in the street. 

You understand, she was friendless and counsel-less in Cairo, 
and with the confidence and enthusiasm unbounded. Presently 
was she receiving the invitations to visit a house on Nile-bank, 
the small house where lived two women Egyptian, widows, eager 
for the new knowledge. She was delighted, and made the many 
calls, and at length, one night after the long talk, was induced to 
sleep there. A servant promised to take a note to the hotel, telling 
the guest’s whereabouts... . 

In the night that guest awoke with the stifling breath and the 
feet and hands bound in cloths. Across her face were also bound 
the cloths. Underneath was the motion of a boat on water, and 
overhead the dip and sway of a lateen sail. She was upon the Nile. 

She sought to struggle, but a great hand stayed her, and she 
lay wide-eyed in the unquiet darkness. Then the boat stopped, 
and she was carried up the dark flights of water-steps till the lap of 
the Nile was lost. Through the many corridors with the unpainted 
walls she was borne, then into a room that with lights blazed, that 
hung sick with the smell of musk, that was strewn with the gorgeous 
rugs in the barbarian clamour of colours. 

He who carried her was a giant negro, but she had the no eyes 
for him. On the divan sat one who smiled at her, who smiled the 
tigerish smile from withered, evil face the while her face and feet 
and hands were untied, who smiled while she stood blanched and 
horrified, who smiled even while her screams were echoing down 
those corridors of night. 


. A 


For the week she was the creature demented, raving and weeping 
in that guarded room to which the Bey went daily. And then from 
terror and agony came merciful release. The screamings ceased 
to be heard in the nearby harim. Instead, came the other sounds 
—sounds which smote the whispering groups to amulet-clutching 
silence. They were peal upon peal of laughter, laughter which 
rose and fell and never ceased, the laughter of the mad. 

The Bey’s visits ceased with abruptness and next day Zuria, 
the new wife from Yemen who for a season had been supplanted, 
overheard the conversation between Shihada and the head-eunuch, 
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Abd-er-Rahman—a negro who had for the beast-master of Sharik- 
han the strange love and the unclean devotion. The mad woman 
was to be gagged and flung into the Nile in a sack, as one drowns a 
dog. 
But the day following came the change in Jane Hatoun. No 
longer was the wild laughter, but only the crooning and the mut- 
tered talk, and when Zuria, with the secret, vicious plan at heart, 
went and begged the life of the mad girl as a new slave, Shihada 
did not refuse. She who had been Jane Hatoun was taken from 
the painted room, given the corner of a couch in the harim, and set 
to the menial tasks. 


VI. 


Drudge and slave and butt of the harim she became, as fear of her 
child-like insanity faded. Two of the women indeed befriended 
her, and those—so-strange our hearts!—Ayesha the Abyssinian 
and Namlah the Copt—the two who had posed as the widows in 
the little house on Nile-bank. Ayesha was dark and secret and 
of her friendliness made little show, but Namlah, when she could, 
tended the mad girl with the scared pity which presently waxed 
into the strange, adoring love. 

But the most followed in the blind hate of Zuria—of her who 
could not forget that she had been robbed of her lord a month after 
marriage. Freed though she was from sight or touch of the Bey— 
he had the orthodox horror of the mad—Jane Hatoun’s life was 
the unceasing persecution, the deliberate torment. There were 
the orders not understood but mercilessly punished, the setting of 
heart-breaking tasks, the blows and jeers—all the slow, evil cruelty 
of the idle and sex-obsessed. 

At the first, in the visits from other Cairene harm, it had been 
the custom to hide the mad Englishwoman away But with the 
passing of time even that ceased, for there were who dared 
betray the secrets of Sharikhan. And the chatt. 1d coffee- 
drinking would interrupt the while the white slave  Zuria was 
made the exhibition and the mock. 

‘I saved her for our amusement—from the death of: dred 


dog I saved her,’ Zuria would repeat the mar y +’~ + until 
the one afternoon in the late October, w’ “~ 7. rowded 
and Jane Hatoun crouched at the feet : uy .. .f wife, 


did the miracle happen. 
They saw the slave suddenly rise and confront Zuria. Sud- 
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denly, and for the first time, she spoke in the clear and ringing 
Arabic. 

‘From such death will none save you, O evil woman. ... Be 
silent, fool who has vexed my hours. Silence—and look!’ 

She flung her arm towards the deserted end of the room, where 
hung the heavy velvet curtain above the doorway. Aghast, silenced, 
they turned and stared. 

And it seemed to them as they looked that upon that curtain 
was flung the sudden picture. Ever the darker grew the room 
and the picture ever the brighter, and when it stood clear and yet 
shaking and fading in the wind-movement of the curtain, there 
arose a moan of terror. 

For the picture showed the water-steps of the palace at night, 
and a woman, naked and bound, being uplifted and flung into the 
water by'the giant negro Abd-er-Rahman. Behind was the flicker 
of a lantern upon the dark Nile, and lighting the face of the 
woman whom death awaited. 

And the face was the face of Zuria. 

She screamed, falling forward on her hands, and at that the 
picture ceased and vanished. Above the grovelling thing at her 
feet stood Jane Hatoun, with the light unearthly in her eyes and 
hands outstretched to the terrified women. 

‘Look and believe, women of Egypt! By this sign shall you 
know me, the Prophetess of God!’ 


VII. 


Shihada Bey was not in Cairo. He had gone on the secret political 
mission to Turkey, leaving Abd-er-Rahman in charge of Sharikhan. 
And, while all unconscious he plotted in Stamboul, from his zenana 
on the Nile there spread through women’s Cairo the story amazing 
of the Prophetess of God. 

No mere thaumaturgist, but the first woman Prophet of God, 
one whose message superseded Christ and Mohammed, one who 
arose to deliver the women of the world. ... Nightly to her came 
the revelations and each dawn she would chant account of them to 
the rapt and shivering audiences of the zenana. Not one of her 
audience could read or write, and no record but the fragmentary 
verbal survives. 

‘And the day shall come when our bodies shall be no more 
houses of shame but temples of the living God.’ 
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‘ And Woman shall build a City, and its name shall be Freedom ; 
and Man shall come against that City with a Torch, and its name 
shall be Lust ; then woe to that City if it trust in walls, for it shall 
not endure... .’ 

Yet she preached no war on men, but rather the flaming creed 
that was to purge love of cruelty and abomination for those who 
set their feet on the Way, El Darb, the Road of abstinence and 
sacrifice and selflessness. . . . 

El Darb—it haunted her teachings. Somewhere, attainable 
by a mystic Road, was an amazing, essayable happiness, life free 
and eager, life in the sunlight beyond the prisons of fear and cruelty. 
... The Buddhist Seven-Fold path, the Aryan Way, and yet 
also a Road to be built and laid to the City of God. 

And it was Woman whom she called to the paving of this Road, 
Woman not as the lover or mother of men but as that dispossessed 
half of humanity which has never asserted the individual existence. 
She called her to an Expedition, a nameless Venture, out in the open 
air and the starlight, she preached her a God scorned and denied 
of men, she preached her a soul and a splendid endeavour... . 

Abd-e-Rrahmfn, and his eunuchs, freed from their master’s 
presence, kept but the careless watch. They were seldom seen, 
and from them was the Prophetess guarded and shielded, so that 
of these happenings—other than the increased number of visitors 
—they knew nothing. First of disciples, first to come forward 
from the ranks of those who merely looked and listened and feared, 
were Namlah and Ayesha. But there was the convert amazing 
almost as soon. Zuria, whose death the Prophetess’s first curtain- 
picture had foreshown, became the Paul of the wild new faith! 

From that one may guess that were things other than the 
ascetic Road in the teachings—the colourful, incoherent imaginings 
of the Eastern mystic, the startling, incomprehensible revelations, 
the phrases of magic and prophecy. ... No mere thaumaturgist, 
miracles were yet of the daily occurrence—the miracle-pictures of 
the harim-curtain, the laying-on of hands—all those strange 
powers that lie with the spiritually over-stirred. 

Such our nature, perhaps through the wild prophecies and 
miracles it was that her fame spread amidst the Muslim women and 
even into the quarters of the Greeks. She was not once betrayed, 
and presently the story ceased to be a story, became the secret cult 
and the kindled fire, awaiting to blow out in flames of faith upon the 
winds of the world... . 
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And then over Cairo that November, out of the lairs of the Black 
Warrens and the Khalig Canal, spread the cholera plague. 


VIII. 


When returning one night in secret from his political mission, and 
bringing the secret guest, Shihada Bey entered the palace of Sharik- 
han he found a quarter of his servants dead, including two women of 
the harim. Ofthose who still lived, half were smitten with the plague 
of the fouled waters and Cairo no place for the wise man to tarry, 

Tarry he did not, but fled to Alexandria. With the dawn he 
was gone, but his secret guest remained still in hiding, for entry 
into Egypt was forbidden Dirhem Ragheb. 

Ah, you have heard of him—Ragheb Pasha, the Ghazi’s friend 
and confidant. Enemy of the Faith, the mullahs have called him, 
him who has fought to destroy the creed of his fathers, with all 
its tenets of black bestiality and sex-enslavement. But this was 
the thirty years ago, and though member of that society that was 
later to become the Young Turk, he was not yet the ascetic and 
fanatic, but the young man with the courtesy and the ready smile, 
the humour and impatience of restraint and convention. He had 
the no illusions regarding the Bey; they were but the temporary 
political allies. 

He had a palace wing almost to himself, and passed the days 
in the reading and smoking, till on the fourth afternoon of his 
coming he looked out on the great central court, the hésh of Sharik- 
han, and saw that which made him drop his book in the wonder. 

Pacing the hésh was a woman, a girl of the English surely, or 
his eyes lied, a girl tall and stately, with the eyes unearthly and the 
little smile upon her lips. And after her, the pace behind, two 
native women. 

They were Zuria and Namlah, who had brought the Prophetess 
to walk in the open air after the hours of nursing and prayer in the 
palace. And as he gazed Ragheb saw the very beautiful happening 
—the English girl stop till the two native women were beside her, 
and put her arms about their shoulders, and point to the sunset. 
So, in that grouping they stood for the minute, so still and crowned 
with fire that he followed their gaze. 

Seen through the opening of the hésh, magically paved in rip- 
pling gold upon the Nile, lay a road that stretched from their feet 
to the sun. 
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IX. 


‘T loved her from the first moment I saw her pass below me,’ he 
was to write, and I have thought of him and that very sweet and 
ancient song in your language. ‘I would have burned Sharikhan 
for her,’ he says, the grey-headed confidant of Kemal. . .. 

But he did not burn Sharikhan. Instead, he waylaid her next 
evening she walked, and that time alone. She stopped and stared 
at him with the mysterious eyes, unafraid and unrealising. He 
stood bare-headed in front of her, and fumbled in his English. 

‘My lady, who are you?’ 

She put her hand to her forehead, still standing so and staring 
at him. She stammered the confused words, and then suddenly 
her face was suffused with blood, and she gave the low, wailing cry 
and would have fallen but for his arms. So holding her he was 
aware how fragile she was, but at his touch she struggled like the 
mad thing and sank to her knees. 

He stood over her in the pity and the doubt, and something 
of the apprehension also, for he knew not that the eunuchs of the 
palace were but recovering from cholera, and none but women 
likely to interrupt them. And suddenly, he says, unknowing her 
story, he was blindly angry. 

‘By God, the Bey! You are no Muslim woman. He stole 
you, abducted you ?’ 

She raised the frightened face from which the light unearthly 
had gone. It was the face of a child, remembering horror. 

‘Stay with me,’ she whispered. ‘Stay with me. You are my 
friend ? ’ 

X. 


The madness that had veiled from her the past had shivered away 
in an instant. Came back horror and remembrance and the under- 
standing. ... And then sight of the kind and compassionate 
eyes of the one human being who seemed not alien. 

That night she passed through the nightmare hours. One of 
the women was dying, and she found herself kneeling with the whole 
of the harim, praying an insane ritual prayer through which revolved 
and returned some jargon of a Road, some means to salvation which 
she had preached in her madness. And when the woman, her eyes 
fixed in adoration on the Prophetess, gave the last gasp, Jane 
Hatoun found herself bending over the corpse and making upon it 
the mystic sign she had taught... . 
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Almost that night her reason reeled again, in the smell and reek 
and the chanting, and there came on her a shuddering horror and 
disgust of the harim women who seemed to be her especial disciples 
—the eager Zuria and the faithful Namlah. 

But alone, early in the dawn, she managed to steal away from 
them to the room where hung the great curtain, and attempted 
unavailingly to summon upon it the images. Morning was breaking 
outside, and she unlatched the never-opened windows and watched 
the light come upon the Nile. 

That day she had again the secret meeting with Ragheb. ‘I 
swore I would take her away as she begged—to France, to England, 
Nor did I make any conditions. Oh, sometime, beyond the seas 
—for I was to abandon politics and country for her, my English 
Lady—perhaps then she would come to me.’ 

He made the arrangements for a boat to come from Bulaq and 
take them away next sunset. All over Cairo the cholera plague was 
receding, and there was the no difficulty. 

But of the new conditions in Cairo another was aware, for that 
night there arrived at Sharikhan the messenger with the news 
that Shihada Bey was returning in twenty-four hours. 


XI. 


All that momentous next day were the swift rain-showers upon 
the Nile, and—thing unprecedented in Cairo—a haze that almost 
blotted out the opposite bank. And within Sharikhan, in the 
harim of Shihada, Jane Hatoun sat and listened to the dying Ayesha. 

Sometimes she wandered in delirium, sometimes came out of 
dreams and recognised the Prophetess, and made the little struggles 
to remembrance, the pitiful confessions. 

‘The Road, the Road, O khétin! Solittle I have done, I have 
been weak. And the Way is steep and hard, the shining Way of 
Women. I have hardly trod it. Will God understand ?’ 

Over and over again. And it seemed that not the miracles and 
the chantings, but vision of some wondrous Way of Life had lighted 
her dark, starved soul.... Kneeling there, repulsion forgot, 
Jane Hatoun listened with the breaking heart. 

And against the window the wonder of Cairene rain! ... 
Rain that fell on the long fields and the pleasant lanes and the 
lamplit streets of the kindly towns, rain of the lost England to 
which Ragheb would take her... . 
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‘I found her at sunset waiting on the water-steps, as we had 
Janned. She was transformed to wonder, with flushed cheeks 
and breathless laughter. She hardly seemed to see me, but pointed 


across the Nile. 
‘IT looked. It was our boat.’ 


XII. 


They started and fell apart, and Ragheb turned with pistol gleam- 
ingin his hand. But from the shadows came no eunuch, but only 
the Coptic slave-woman—the hysterical woman who stared and 
then fell on her knee and caught the skirt of Jane Hatoun. 

‘Oh, leave us not, us who are your children, us to whom you 
have brought the Faith—leave us not, O khdtin!’ 

Ragheb caught the stem of the boat, and steadied it, and turned 
with outstretched hand. But Namlah clung to the Prophetess 
with the courage of desperation. ‘ Ayesha is dying and calls for 
you, she who is passing from the Road. She calls your blessing ——’ 

‘I thrust her aside. ‘“‘ Quick, into the boat. We can be at 
Bulaq before darkness. And then the road to the sea!” 

‘But from my English lady came the strange, strangled sob, 
and she looked at me wildly, and drew back with the strange words. 

‘“Go you, go you. Haste, for the Bey comes, and already 
Abd-er-Rahman has seen you speak with me.” 

‘I stared at her and did not understand. The shadows grew 
deep upon the waters. And then my English lady raised the slave- 
woman and stood with her arms around her, and looked at me with 
tormented eyes. And these are the words she said, as I remember 
them : 

‘“ Oh, I cannot come!” And suddenly she wept, and spoke 
my name, which she had never done. “So easy to escape—my 
heart is breaking to come with you! Love and you—there was 
never woman who heard such call but went. Oh, I am only the 
mad Prophetess still, I think, and these women have followed and 
believed in me, and how may I desert them ?” 

‘I pleaded with her, but she did not seem to hear. The boat- 
men, frightened at nearness to Sharikhan, kept calling from the 
water-steps. And then I saw come again on my English lady’s face 
the unearthly light. 

‘“ Forget me, Dirhem, I have never been. Yet beyond the 
Road I would have loved—more than life I would have loved you! ” 
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‘And then for the quick moment she kissed me, me who had 
never known of her love, and so was gone. 
‘I never saw her again.’ 


XIil. 


What happened with the return of Shihada is the dim and tangled 
tale, the swift confused falling of last sands heard in darkness, 
Perhaps he looked upon Jane Hatoun again, and the beast-desires 
stirred in him. Perhaps he had heard from Abd-er-Rahman of 
the meetings with Dirhem Ragheb and the flight of the latter. At 
the least, there occurred in that harim room the scene unprecedented, 
Zuria, in defence of the Prophetess, struck with the knife at Shihada, 
and while the Bey grappled with her Jane Hatoun picked that knife 
from the floor and drove it through his hyena-heart. .. . 

They stripped and bound the two women, the eunuchs, and 
carried them down to the water-steps, obeying Abd-er-Rahman, 
who had loved Shihada, who had become the raving madman 
with no thought of the morrow and its explanations. Behind 
them they clanged to the great door above the water-steps, and 
thereon beat the demented women the while murder was done in 
the rain and darkness. 

But through that door they heard Jane Hatoun crying courage 
to Zuria, crying that the sunset Road was theirs. And then they 
heard her singing by the waters, in the alien tongue and the unknown 
words. Struggling and splash, a single sharp cry, wild and agonised. 
And then the singing ceased for ever. 


XIV. 


But in the women’s legends of Cairo Jane Hatoun perished not 
that night at the hands of the eunuchs. She escaped upon the water 
and the darkness, and some day—surely from that Avalon where 
Arthur dreams, and sleeps the Danish king—she will come again and 
preach the faith that is to deliver the women of the world. ... 

And who may say that she will not ? 
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SOME PECULIARITIES OF THE ANIMAL MIND. 


Ir is obviously quite unreasonable to assume that animals think 
and feel after the manner of human beings. Their thoughts 
cannot be our thoughts, their exceedingly limited outlook on life 
and all its problems of necessity placing them upon a psychological 
plane worlds apart from the sphere and operations of the human 
mind. Nature, it would seem, has endowed most creatures with 
just sufficient powers, mental and physical, for their own peculiar 
line of existence, and few animals indeed possess mental faculties 
calculated to cope with situations and problems other than those 
which arise in the course of their every-day lives. Such powers 
may be natural gifts, as speed for the hare, keen sight for the 
hawk, or the starling’s marvellous aptitude for mimicry. Again, 
they may be the outcome of countless generations of experience 
and necessity, like the instinct which prompts the bewildering 
flight of the snipe, or the singularly effective wiles of the lapwing 
and curlew. The actual origin of faculty, sense, or habit, like 
the origin of species, matters very little, however, the fact of their 
existence being sufficient for all present purposes, and few exigences 
can arise in the course of an animal’s ordinary life to meet which 
it is neither mentally nor physically equipped. The protective 
faculty may not always prove sufficient for the occasion, for in 
wild animal affairs the failure of one means another’s triumph, but 
so perfect a balance has been reached that every creature stands 
at least a chance. In other words, countless as the pitfalls may 
be that beset a wild creature’s path, in the natural order of things 
he is faced with no danger that his measure of intelligence is not 
capable of foreseeing and avoiding. 

An inadvertent step—or shall we say motor-tyre—may flatten 
the worm that is unwise enough to take exercise upon the public 
way, and next morning some passer-by, noting the tragedy, com- 
miserates the stupidity of the little creature in exposing itself to 
certain obliteration. It does not perhaps occur to the casual 
observer that the worm may not have been as stupid as it appeared, 
its death being merely due to the fact that motor-cars never as 
much as entered into its scheme of things ; or that even an earth- 
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worm, in its own dim earthy way, is capable of considerable shrewd- 
ness. If one happens to be strolling alongside some moist, mouldy 
ditch or bank about four o’clock in the afternoon, one may notice 
a curious thing. For no obvious reason, every worm and ‘ creepy- 
crawly ’ thing in the neighbourhood appears to be seized with a 
sudden consuming passion for the open air. Up they come, earth- 
worms, wire-worms, and grubs innumerable, issuing from their 
dark little tunnel-mouths in frantic wriggling haste, and the robin 
who frequently attends the loiterer beside quiet banks and hedge- 
rows has the time of his life. What ever, one wonders, induces 
them thus to expose themselves to the dangerous daylight? The 
passing rustic, when questioned upon the point, replies that it 
‘must be going to rain,’ and the wonder is increased at the mar- 
vellous keenness of such an intuition in creatures so low in the 
animal scale. There are, in truth, no better weather-prophets 
than earth-dwellers, whether animals, insects, or reptiles. The 
unattractive black slug, in fear of which members of the more 
fastidious sex step circumspectly along the moorland paths, is 
one of the countryman’s surest barometers. That, however, is a 
sense or instinct, in which the actual ‘ mind’ of the animal plays 
no part. In the given case of the worms, their activity is really 
due to an even more interesting cause. Watch the surrounding 
turf carefully for a few minutes, and it will not be long before 
some slight movement becomes apparent, a curious little convul- 
sion at the roots of some grassy tussock, a miniature eruption of 
earth and stones, and the riddle is solved. A mole is going his 
afternoon round, and, while still yards away, his approach has 
been all too perceptible to the slimy, squirmy, and, one would 
have thought, scarcely conscious life of which he is in search. 
Even worms, it would seem, are capable of putting two and two 
together. The roar of an approaching engine conveys nothing to 
them, but that faint subterranean rumbling, the brushing of soft 
furry sides along the tunnelled passages, the patter of horny toes, 
and the infinitesimal sniffs with which the ‘ little black gentleman 
in velvet’ punctuates his course, are sounds which the witless 
worms understand perfectly. They know, too, the best method 
of avoiding the danger, which they employ to such purpose that 
the mole, much as he dislikes the conditions above ground, is 
frequently compelled to come up for his dinner. 

Wild creatures often display remarkable cleverness and astonish- 
ing stupidity—or so it seems to us—at one and the same time. 
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Of this the magpie affords a characteristic example. Anyone who 
has inspected the domed and fortified nest upon which every other 
branch-builder casts a covetous eye, cannot fail to be impressed 
by the foresight and ingenuity displayed in its construction. It 
must be a bold enemy that swoops at either the brooding bird or 
the nestlings, and so secure is the structure against attack, that 
the magpie may build with impunity in the very shadow of a tree 
inhabited by carrion crows or ravens, a liberty which not even 
the eagle himself would dream of taking. Yet too frequently from 
the magpie’s point of view, all its labour and foresight are wasted, 
for the nest is so fatally conspicuous, and placed as often as not in 
so accessible a position, that the first boy who comes along has 
no difficulty in ransacking it. There may be numberless secure 
building-sites in the immediate neighbourhood which would have 
served the bird’s purpose equally well, but the possibility of assault 
from the ground, or from human enemies, never appears to enter 
its calculations, and so confident is the brooding magpie in the 
security of her fortifications that she can scarcely be prevailed 
upon to quit her post when ‘sitting hard.’ All birds, of course, 
sit closely during the last day or so of incubation, but a tap on the 
tree-trunk suffices as a rule to start the boldest into flight, yet I 
have known a magpie on a nest in a hawthorn stick so resolutely 
to her guns that I actually laid my hand on her tail before she 
would stir. 

In this case it seems scarcely necessary to point out. that the 
reason for such apparent inconsistency lies in the fact that man 
is not the ancestral enemy of birds. Explorers and prospectors of 
all ages have been impressed by the fearlessness displayed by the 
feathered inhabitants of ‘new’ lands. Aloysius Horn, by way of 
example, speaks of the wariness of certain jungle animals that he 
encountered on the banks of the great lonely African rivers; but 
he appears to have found the birds singularly confiding. ‘Homo 
Sapiens with the gun had not shattered their trust in Nature.’ 
Again, the ‘ prairie chicken’ of the Western Plains were nearly 
exterminated before they discovered that the settlers might be 
dangerous, and generations of persecution have not as yet developed 
protective instincts in many of our common British species. 

Nocturnal animals, it should also be remarked, display an 
astonishing lack of fear where man is concerned. By common 
consent, it would seem, man’s dominion over the earth is con- 
sidered to end with the closing day, and any countryman who has 
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frequent occasion to be out after nightfall must be aware of the 
ease with which even the most timid creatures can be approached, 
This fact in a large measure accounts for the old-fashioned night- 
poacher’s remarkable success. Rabbits at such times do not 
scuttle for their burrows at the first sound of a footstep, nor does 
the partridge take ready wing. The former merely frisk a little 
farther away across the open fields to resume their gambollings, 
the latter squats a little closer to the ground, trusting to the 
friendly darkness, never suspecting danger until the softly-rustling 
net envelops it. As a significant and almost universal rule, the 
big carnivores do not become dangerous until dusk falls, but one 
need not journey to tiger-haunted jungles to find examples of 
boldness and even ferocity on the part of the wild people towards 
the two-legged lord of the soil during the dark hours which they 
consider so peculiarly their own. 

It is by no means unusual for a vixen whose cubs are near 
to approach almost within striking distance of a human intruder 
at dusk. Many of us have heard her fierce little growl, or curious 
menacing kck-keck from the near gloom of the bracken or furze- 
bushes, and even more noteworthy is the warlike attitude frequently 
adopted by the common tawny owl, when, under the magic of 
descending night, he comes into his own. During the daylight 
hours an old brown owl is everybody’s game, but when twilight 
deepens he becomes monarch of the wood, and even the human 
wayfarer who passes along the woodside lane or footpath has no 
terrors for him. Under ordinary circumstances he is content 
merely to study the passer-by in his own queer, solemn way, 
perched, as I have seen him, on some big branch overhanging the 
pathway, and wagging his head from side to side in dignified 
disapproval. He may let forth a more than ordinarily dismal 
hoot just as one passes under him, presumably to test one’s nerves, 
but more often than not he plays the part of a silent though keenly 
interested observer. In the nesting season, however, particularly 
if the owlets happen to be taking the air hard by, and he labours 
under the delusion that every stranger has no other purpose in 
life than to molest them, he is more than liable to become trucu- 
lent. There are many cases, I believe, in which owls, striking 
as they usually do at the eyes, have inflicted serious injuries. As 
a Tule, however, upon such occasions, one escapes with a scratch 
or two, but the experience may well be startling, the attack being 
uncannily swift and silent. 
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Quite recently, when looking through some old letters, I came 
across an amusing description of such an adventure, originally 
sent to me by a West-Country naturalist. He was returning 
homeward one night by way of a short cut through a fir planta- 
tion belonging to a neighbour, when the owl, presumably a hen 
bird, swooped upon him, actually scratching his face and striking 
him about the head and neck with its wings. ‘I fled headlong 
through the wood,’ he writes, ‘the owner of which happened to 
be passing. Next day he told me that he had heard a poacher 
running away, and had nearly caught him. 4s he neither shouted 
nor was visible when I got out, however, it seemed obvious that, 
far from pursuing the supposed poacher, he must have made off 
himself, so I thought it kinder not to explain matters.’ Happily 
for our self-esteem, we cannot always 


‘ ... see ourselves as ithers see us.’ 


In most cases it is, I think, safe to assert that no creature fears 
man as much as it fears its strictly natural enemies. Rather, 
perhaps, one should say that the fear is of a different quality. 
When partridges become aware of the sportsman’s approach, 
they may act in a variety of ways. They may squat, run, or take 
instant wing, but they will at least act with confidence and resource, 
and, whenever they rise, their flight will be unrestrained and free 
from panic. Then, by way of contrast, note their actions when 
an artificial kite is flown over the field. The birds, with their 
limited powers of discrimination, can detect no difference between 
the real and the make-believe bird of prey. In the hovering, 
soaring object they see their most dreaded of natural enemies, the 
falcon. In helpless terror they cower flat upon the ground—their 
instinctive method of escape, which, in the natural order of events, 
would probably save them—and, when at last compelled to rise, 
dart about like swallows, keeping low and making for any and 
every available cover, rather than take the risk attached to free 
flight. 

’ ‘ Like as a fearefull partridge, that is fledd 
From the sharpe hauke which he attached neare, 
And falls to ground to seek for succor theare, 
Whereas the hungry spaniells she does spye 
With greedy iawes her ready for to teare.’ 


The obvious deduction is this: While recognising the dangerous 
character of the human enemy, the wild creature to some extent 
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realises man’s limitations. Numberless animals, from the crafty 
wolverine, whose consummate cunning has gained him his western 
name of Injun Devil, to the scarcely less wily brown rat that 
infests our own outbuildings, know the trap well enough, and fear 
it as Death’s sure agent. Too soon, however—or so the trapper 
thinks—they fathom its deadly mysteries, and, well aware of the 
exact spot where danger lies, speedily learn to acquire the bait 
by means other than the right one. Trappers frequently enlarge 
upon the inadvisability of handling any bait, lest the human taint 
should warn the animal for whose benefit it is intended. But how 
often, one wonders, is it really the scent of the human hand that 
proves the deterring factor? A rat has no fear of edible com- 
modities that have been freely handled, provided no trap is near. 
On the contrary he will gnaw his way through any moderate 
obstruction to reach them. Incidentally the only way to catch 
a particularly wary wolverine is to bury the bait—and the trap— 
in such a manner that the wily one imagines that he has discovered 
a concealed store of meat, and digs for it as a matter of course. 
There can be little doubt that most creatures have a very 
fair idea of gunshot or rifle-range. Thompson Seton, in his famous 
account of the Kootenay ram and the long hunt that ended in the 
rare beast’s death, describes how the ram ‘ seemed to have learned 
that five hundred yards was the farthest range of the rifle,’ for 
weeks on end keeping just that distance between himself and his 
pursuer. Here again, however, it is not necessary to travel far 
afield to illustrate the point. Who does not know how easy it is 
to get near, but not quite near enough, to rabbits at play in the 
open; and birds are even more knowing. Quite recently, when 
shooting with a neighbouring farmer, I noticed an old carrion 
crow perched on the tip-top twig of a great oak some hundred 
yards away, watching the proceedings with obvious interest. 
Wondering a little at his temerity, the crow being as crafty a bird 
as ever wore feathers, I pointed him out to my companion, who 
remarked regretfully : ‘ He’s out of shot, and he knows it.’ Think- 
ing to test the bird’s intelligence, I levelled my gun at the inky 
blob of evil, but, beyond a derisive flirt of his tail, he never stirred 
a feather as far as could be seen. I then advanced towards him, 
step by step ; he maintained his precarious perch until I had covered 
a third of the distance, when, deciding that I was getting too near 
for absolute security, he said something—derogatory no doubt— 
and flapped off about his black business. 
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Incidentally, there was perhaps more than curiosity in the 
improper interest taken by that crow in our doings. Everyone 
knows that jackals follow a lion; that gulls follow a plough; and 
that a robin sticks to the gardener; but only those intimately 
acquainted with the winged outlaws will believe that rapacious 
birds actually shadow a sportsman for a similar reason. Magpies 
are particularly wily in this respect, and in country where these 
black-and-white reprobates abound one sees instances of astonish- 
ing audacity. When ferreting, it is a common practice to leave 
the rabbits that have been killed at prescribed spots, to be col- 
lected later, and unless care is exercised upon such occasions, one 
finds the collecting already done by black or pied miscreants. 
There may not be a bird in sight. Guns may be popping the 
whole time scarcely a field away, but the magpies, seeing without 
being seen, care nothing for the shooting. They appear to know 
that a couple of hundred yards are as good as a mile. Indeed, 
gunfire has the apparent effect of summoning them, as the sharp- 
ening of a carving-knife brings a hungry cat, and a heap of rabbits 
must be well concealed to escape those keen eyes. 

That birds so knowing should discover the benefits as well as 
the dangers of a gun is not surprising, wild creatures being quick 
to connect cause and effect. In my garden at this moment there 
lives a more-than-half-wild hedgehog, who knows well enough 
the opening and closing of the door through which his food is 
brought. The sound rarely fails to bring him in waddling haste 
to the spot within a few minutes; nor is he the only creature that 
understands its significance. Two mice, who have taken up 
quarters in the straw erection under which the hedgehog lives, 
as often as not are first in the field, and I have frequently found 
entertainment in watching their ludicrous haste in getting a morsel 
or two away before the hedgehog comes trundling up. 

Those mice, by the way, have provided me with some interest- 
ing examples of the purely momentary effect of fear upon the 
animal mind. Many times, when waiting quietly beside the food 
for the hedgehog to make his appearance—the only way of catch- 

ing him when wanted for inspection—I have watched a mouse 
trickle up to the saucer, annex the nearest piece of bread and start 
for home. The temptation to taste a mouthful on the way proves 
too strong, however. He stops, raises the bread in his fore-paws, 


‘as a squirrel lifts a nut, and begins to nibble. It is then my turn 


to feel the prod of an irresistible temptation. Down comes my 
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foot—with a shock like an earthquake, no doubt—up into the 
air with a terrified squeak goes the mouse, then down and into 
the straw like a streak of light, leaving his bread where it drops, 
One imagines him cowering in the darkest corner of his hole for 
the next half-hour, his little heart a-flutter. But not a bit of it, 
The remembrance of that scrap of bread is more enduring than 
a hundred frights, and out he darts within a couple of minutes, 
grabs the bread, and scuttles back almost before one can wink, 

Not long ago, I saw a stoat behave in a very similar manner, 
The fierce little creature—a female—had just killed a rabbit, 
whose death-cry, indeed, brought me to the spot. All was over 
before my arrival, however, and she was dragging the body across 
a meadow towards a river-bank, where, deep among boulders and 
gorse bushes, was lodged her crew of young savages. The strength 
the little beast displayed was astonishing. None the less, her 
progress was necessarily slow, the rabbit being many times her 
own weight, and so intent was she upon her task that she allowed 
me to approach within a few yards of her before darting away with 
a viperish hiss and ‘chicker’ of protest. Mindful of former 
experiences, I stood still, and sure enough, before long she re- 
appeared. There was a twinkle of white on the river-bank as her 
spotless little shirt-front caught the sunlight, a russet streak through 
the long-grass, and the dead rabbit resumed its unwilling journey 
riverwards. A renewed advance upon my part again put her to 
flight, but this time she retreated even more reluctantly, return- 
ing sooner to the attack, and so it went on until she had dragged 
her rabbit into the tangle that screened the bank, where, still 
protesting, she rustled out of sight among the rocks. 

Long observation has convinced me that animals do not experi- 
ence that intense fear which is largely the outcome of a highly 
developed imagination. To scurry away from imminent and 
desperate danger can mean little more to the average bird or beast 
than the crossing of a crowded thoroughfare means to the modern 
Londoner. It is part of its every-day existence, and, just as the 
pedestrian re-crosses the street when so disposed, re-incurring the 
risk, so the animal accepts and avoids the dangers that beset its 
normal life as a matter of course. One finds and catches a black- 
bird entrapped in the fruit-netting. It is gasping, apparently 
from terror and exhaustion. Its little heart beats tumultuously 
in the captor’s hands, and one thinks, when watching it flutter 
away, that after so terrible a fright it will leave the strawberry- 
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bed very much alone in future. Forlorn hope. Within an hour 
it has re-entered by the old hole, and one has the same trouble 
over again. The foolhardy Lilliputian did not twice place himself 
at Gulliver’s mercy, nor can one imagine any ordinary human 
being imperilling his life the second time in one morning for the 
sake of a strawberry or a black currant. 

Sheer lack of imagination, I think, provides the answer to 
many questions that puzzle us in animal life. Think of a hunted 
fox, ‘ disdaining,’ as he frequently does, to enter some great main 
earth in which he could rest in perfect security. It is not that 
he likes being hunted—that is a weak contention—nor does he, 
like a soldier of fortune, voluntarily accept the risk involved in 
attempting to make some distant point. It simply means that he 
is in no actual distress at the moment. He is disinclined to enter 
that particular earth, preferring, perhaps, some other that he has 
in mind. His confidence in his own powers is unbounded, and it 
never as much as occurs to him to doubt his ability ultimately 
to make good his escape. 

One would not for a moment suggest that animals are mere 
automata. Far from it. They are living beings, sharing many 
emotions with mankind, though, unquestionably, in a minor 
degree. They have their likes, their dislikes, their joys, their 
sorrows ; none the less, it is useless to deny that they are nearer 
to the vegetable than we are, and that much in their lives is 
governed by purely natural influences. Why should a fox bark 
in November more than during June or July? Why do rabbits— 
acting, apparently, by common consent—come out to feed early 
one day, late the next? Why will they ‘bolt’ more readily 
during one phase of the moon than another? What is there 
in the animal system which, like certain plants, so readily cor- 
responds to atmospheric changes? These are all questions to 
which any number of answers are suggested, but not one has yet 
been advanced that will bear open-minded consideration. 

The behaviour of rabbits when ferrets invade their burrows 
constitutes one of the most interesting problems with which the 
sportsman is confronted. The fact that there should be good 
and bad ‘ bolting-days’ is in itself remarkable, for one would 
naturally expect the rabbit to be as anxious to save its life upon 
one day as another, and the more one studies the matter, the 
farther one seems to be from a satisfactory solution. Like the 
vexed question of scent—with which, by the way, it appears to 
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have some curious connection, a good bolting-day usually coincid- 
ing with a good scenting-day—it defies research, though every 
sportsman has his ideas upon the subject, of course. One might 
suppose that a good scent would necessitate rabbits bolting readily, 
the ferrets being able to follow them up more keenly, but it is 
not so simple. On an unfavourable day, even when the ferrets 
have no difficulty in finding their game, the rabbits resolutely 
refuse to show a nose. I once counted twenty-two rabbits into a 
burrow from which a couple of first-rate ferrets could dislodge two 
only. A week or two later from the same place, with the same 
ferrets at work, they were scuttling out in every direction, being 
apparently as anxious to quit their stronghold as they had been 
reluctant to do so on the previous occasion. 

In this respect, it is the unanimity of their behaviour that 
is so puzzling. There are always exceptions, of course—a stub- 
born old bunny here and there who declines to budge under 
generally propitious conditions, or some independent-spirited 
individual who scurries gallantly out across the field while the 
remainder of his house-party prefer to play hide-and-seek with 
the ferret indoors. A general rule, good or bad, prevails, however, 
and one would give a great deal to know the why and the where- 
fore. By what means does the unspoken word go round? How 
does the rabbit union advise its members as to the correct manner 
of procedure? In other words, what mystericus influence inclines 
the animals either way, or what brings about the change of mood, 
which on certain days is comparatively sudden? The day begins 
auspiciously. Then, after a spell of good sport, there comes 
the change, exasperating, inexplicable. One rabbit, two rabbits 
refuse to move, and soon for no reason that one can see, scarcely 
a rabbit will quit the burrows. They merely creep from hole to 
hole, or squat in the entrances, as if aware that one dare not shoot 
them. Then, finally, they disappear from sight altogether, leav- 
ing the discomfited sportsman with the option of waiting for his 
ferrets, digging them out—if that is possible—or going home 
without them. Again the case may be reversed. After an hour 
or two of spade-work and bother they begin to move, but in either 
instance there is nothing to account for the change, and the experi- 
enced rabbit-shot seldom racks his brains for a solution. Should 
events have taken the unfavourable turn, however, he will be wise 
to pick up his ferrets, if he can, and try his luck at something else. 
Atmospheric conditions unquestionably affect the bolting of 
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rabbits. They rarely prove accommodating when deep snow lies 
on the ground, or when the barometer is falling—another knotty 
point for the psychologist. Anyone who wishes to see them really 
lively, however, should ferret once by the light of a brilliant mid- 
winter moon. Then is the time to hear the exhilarating subter- 
ranean thunder. Moon theories are not always old wives’ tales. 
Diana certainly exercises a mysterious influence over wild life 
generally, and those who study such things will find the first and 
last quarters of the lunar month good periods to select for ferret- 
ting. At such times, it might be argued, when the long nights are 
dark and starless, rabbits do not wander so far afield, and are 
less sluggish by day in consequence, but what about the summer 
months, when they gambol the live-long night? Farmers who 
are obliged to shoot rabbits at all seasons to save their crops, con- 
sider May and June the best bolting months. And yet one point 
more. When bolting well, rabbits appear to stand in much greater 
dread of the ferret than of the man outside. Upon such occasions 
he may make as much noise as he pleases, or take up his stand 
almost anywhere without any deterring effect. Indeed he could 
scarcely prevent the rabbit from scuttling out even if he tried, 
whereas, when opposite conditions prevail, every precaution seems 
unavailing. The inmates of the burrow appear to receive the 
ferret as a welcome guest, and willingly sacrifice one or two of their 
number upon the altar of hospitality. And so the discussion goes 
on, and always, like Omar Khayyd4m, one comes back to the 
starting-point : 
‘... and heard great Argument 
About it and about, but evermore 
Came out by the same door as in I went.’ 


To put the entire matter in brief, centuries of observation 
have taught us practically nothing of the influences that govern 
the animal’s mind, and through the mind its actions. Nobody 
has ever yet discovered a convincing reason for so-called natural 
antipathies, such as the rhinoceros’s deep-rooted hatred of the 
elephant, the wolf’s dislike of the fox, or the proverbial antagonism 
that exists between dogs and cats. We take such things for 
granted, unaccountable as they are, though at times one hears 
mild wonder expressed that the dog—that emblem of animal 
intelligence—should upon principle make friendly advances to a 
tramp and wage relentless war upon the unoffending postman. 
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His standards of desirability are indeed diametrically opposed to 
ours in many respects. Why, again, are dogs so quick to detect 
and resent anything abnormal, particularly in a human being? 
A few days ago, I noticed that my Labrador—one of the most 
friendly and intelligent dogs alive—bristled and growled when 
passing a poor half-witted village youth in a lane; and one might 
mention fifty similar cases. When a boy, I once owned a little 
‘pocket’ beagle-puppy who was a constant source of friction 
with an old gentleman, who possessed the unfortunate habit of 
shuffling noisily as he walked, or, rather trotted along—always at 
a desperate pace, as though wound up and unable to stop. Being 
an active although ungainly pedestrian, one was always meeting 
him, and since he had cultivated a way of coming round corners 
at top speed, no dog, least of all a tiny puppy, could help being 
startled. The little beagle, indeed, appeared to regard his tem- 
pestuous advance as deliberately provocative, and could never be 
restrained from escorting him some distance upon his way, giving 
tongue freely at his heels, undismayed by irate flourishes of an 
umbrella and threats of legal action. As the puppy was scarcely 
big enough to be seen, the matter, though embarrassing enough, 
was too ludicrous to be taken seriously, and one preferred as a 
rule to look another way and feign deafness while the mutual 
expressions of disapproval were being exchanged. 


Dovueias GoRDON. 
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Epwarp CHarLEs MacIntosp Bowra, descended from an old 
Kentish and Sussex stock, was born on October 18, 1841, in Grace- 
church Street, London, where his father, a merchant and freeman 
of the City of London, had his place of business. He was educated 
at a preparatory school at Rugby, but did not pass on to Rugby 
School, and finished his education at the City of London School, 
whence in 1859 he passed into the Civil Service, then just opened 
to public competition. He was given a post in the secretariat of 
the Commissioners of Customs, which office he speedily relinquished 
in order to enlist as a volunteer in the British Legion in Garibaldi’s 
campaign for the liberation of Italy. He was only three or four 
months in Italy, but during that time saw some fighting, was 
wounded, and promoted to the rank of Lieutenant for gallantry on 
the field. On his return to England his Civil Service post was 
closed to him, and he was obliged to find other employment. Early 
in 1863 he met Horatio Nelson Lay, the first Inspector-General of 
Chinese Customs, who was on a visit to England to find recruits 
for his newly formed Service. With his Customs experience, 
Bowra was just the type of young man required, and he was ap- 
pointed to the Chinese Maritime Customs Service in May, 1863. 
His career in China was one of great brilliancy. Learning Chinese 
—a much more thorny path to tread in those days than these— 
with rapidity and unusual facility, he was sent by Mr. (later Sir 
Robert) Hart, Lay’s successor, as English interpreter and secretary 
with Taotai Pin Ch’un’s mission to the various countries in Europe 
in 1866. This was China’s first attempt at opening the way to 
sending diplomatic representatives abroad. In August, 1866, he 
married Thirza Woodward. On his return to China he became 
Interpreter-in-charge of the Canton Customs in 1867; Acting Com- 
missioner at Ningpo 1868-70; Acting Commissioner at Canton 
1870-2; Commissioner at Canton 1872. In 1873 he went to 
Vienna as a member of the Chinese Commission to the Vienna 
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Exhibition of that year, for which he received the Austrian order 
of the Iron Crown. He died suddenly on October 15, 1874, while 
in England on leave. As a Chinese scholar he was one of the best 
of his generation. Aman of wide literary and historical culture, a 
keen student of Natural History, especially Botany, and a brilliant 
writer, he wrote a number of valuable articles on Chinese subjects, 
Among them are ‘ The Manchu Conquest of Canton’; ‘The National 
Monuments at Yai-shan’ ; ‘ The Liu Family, or Canton during the 
period of the Five Dynasties’; ‘Su Tung-po’; ‘ Hainan’ (China 
Review 1872-4) ; a translation of a portion of the ‘ Hung Lou Meng’ 
(China Magazine, 1869); and an Index Plantarum, sinice et 
latine, in Doolittle’s Vocabulary and Handbook, vol. ii. 

The original Diary belongs to the diarist’s son, Mr. Cecil R. 
V. Bowra, who followed his father’s footsteps in the Chinese 
Customs Service, and was for many years Chief Secretary and at 
times Acting Inspector-General of Customs, Pekin. 


Edward Bowra, a youth not yet out of his teens, was thrilled by 
the news that Garibaldi and his Thousand Redshirts (although 
indeed at the start there were but twenty red shirts to distribute 
among them, the remainder being in civilian garb) had sailed to win 
for Italian unity an island one-third the size of Ireland with a 
population of nearly three million souls. He determined to add 
his name to the British volunteers in the Liberator’s little band 
of heroes—a forlorn enterprise seemingly, for the island was 
garrisoned by a well-appointed Bourbon force of 25,000 men 
supported by a well-manned fleet, whereas the Thousand were 
armed only with obsolete muskets supplied to them by La Farina 
instead of the modern Enfield rifles which they might have had 
from the Million Rifles Fund. To cross the Straits with the Bourbon 
navy on the seas they had possessed themselves of two cranky old 
steamers of 400 tons all told, one of whose engines had to be patched 
up to make it seaworthy at all. 

Bowra joined the Expedition after the epic march of the Thou- 
sand from Messina to Palermo, and the victory of Milazzo on July 20 
had clinched the conquest of the island. A fresh problem then 
confronted Garibaldi: dare he venture to cross the narrow strait 
that separated him from the mainland so near to view, and by 
seizing Naples, the Bourbon capital, win a third of Italy for the 
crown of Victor Emmanuel? The Bourbon fleet was still intact ; 
the last contingent of the surrendered Bourbon army had crossed 
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to Naples to join the mainland forces of the Bourbon king. Would 
the European naval powers look on while a filibustering raid was 
launched on a friendly monarchy ? Anxiously among the officers 
of the Garibaldian army was the fateful issue debated when Bowra 
joimed the band of heroes. 


Messina, August 16%, 1860.—After a five days passage from 
Genoa, here I am at last, safely landed & housed in Messina. I 
have not yet seen Garibaldi, but I have sent in my letters and am 
promised a reply to-morrow. It was scarcely daylight when I 
arrived this morning, and I fancy that my appearance was not very 
prepossessing when I presented myself to the view of the sleepy 
porter at the Vittoria Hotel. My eager questionings too, must 
have caused him some astonishment, ‘ What news? What news ? 
Who’s here? How’s everything ? & Where’s the General ? ’ 

The porter intimated that there was nothing of any moment, 
no special victory ; no marked revolution & not many changes of 
Ministry ; nothing in short since Monday, The Great Affair. 

Monday—What great affair ? 

‘What, has not the Signor heard? Ahno! Signoris just in by 
the “Veloce” from Genoa. Yes, a great battle, a regular Solferino 
business before Melazzo. Great victory, 800 prisoners and guns 
without number. Milord Seymour arrived, & Col. Wyndham 
wounded upstairsin No. 42. An hour later and I was in posses" of 
authentic particulars relative to the battle of Melazzo; knew also 
that the Bavarian troops in the pay of the King had thrown down 
their arms at Palermo, and that Garibaldi was expected to cross to 
Calabria and push on to Salerno and Naples at once. While 
endeavouring to get some information & some breakfast, a familiar 
voice greeted me & Col. Peard who had left Genoa 5 or 6 days 
before, strode into the room. He promised to get me appointed 
on Garibaldi’s own staff & has kindly offered to present me to the 
General. 

Aug. 17*h,—T have seen Garibaldi & I almost fancy that I have 
made out a few of the peculiar charms by which he seems to exercise 
so great an ascendancy over all who know him. First for his appear- 
ance. His shoulders are prodigiously broad and his colossal chest 
& the way his head is set on, incline one to overrate his real height 
wh. on standing beside him I found to be less than my own. The 
hair is dark hazel almost black, except the beard wh. is tawny. 
The complexion of that small part of the face wh. is not hidden by 
the beard is not merely bronzed or sunburnt; it is studded with 
freckles, and is of a peculiar sanguine hue. He spoke very warmly 
of the sympathy of England, wished for a thousand English men 
to show his Cacciattori how to use the bayonet, and ended a glowing 
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eulogium on England, by appointing me to act as Brigade Major 
on General Bixio’s staff. Major or private all receive the same 
rations, and draw the same pay—nothing at all. Garibaldi was 
dressed in his usual costume, the unfailing flannel shirt, with a silk 
handkerchief thrown loosely round the neck by way of a scarf, 
light gray trousers & the modern wideawake hat with a tum up 
brim. My stiff militia uniform with its lacing & cross-belts, will 
look rather out of place among these redshirts, and I shall put 
it away & don the usual costume. Soon after I left Garibaldi an 
Italian Officer who could speak nothing but Italian came round 
from the Intendante to point me out my quarters; I did not 
assume my billet however as Peard has offered to share his quarters 
with me. 

Tuesday, 20.—Nothing is talked about but the descent upon 
Calabria, wh. must surely come off soon. To-day has been full of 
stir & movement ; Garibaldi off to the Faro, head-quarters almost 
deserted ; the Stato Maggiore packing up, everybody demanding 
all sorts of questions from every one else. 

The distance between the Faro and the opposite side, between 
Sicily and Calabria, is very small & with the Veloce, the Calabria & 
the City of Aberdeen we might cross without difficulty. There is 
some dispute as to whether the fort of Fiumara or the fort of Scylla 
shall be the first object of attack. Both are well garrisoned, & 
Missori has gone across to obtain information. The fort of Scylla 
is perched on a detached rock with almost perpendicular sides & 
connected by a drawbridge with the town, wh. lies on a mountain 
spur & extends down to the beach on both sides. Missori has a 
plan wh. looks as if it might succeed. A hundred chosen men, dis- 
guised as peasants, & armed with revolvers are to be taken over in 
batches of 5 or 6 & to unite at one or more places. They are to 
come to the market place in the morning w® the drawbridge is 
down and mix with the people. The sentinels are to be overpowered 
at a given signal & a rush over the drawbridge would leave the fort 
in our hands. I shall try & join the party, but my general is not 
here yet & I must wait his arrival. 

The roads are terribly confused here. Nothing but soldiers eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, playing, lounging, talking, joking, quarrelling ; 
Italian officers on recalcitrant steeds; artillery drawn up in line 
on the beach ; bullock carts standing in the way with dense crowds 
round them waiting for the distribution of the rations, and in the 
distance two Neapolitan war steamers watching our proceedings. 

Aug. 23°4,—In Calabria at last our landing was effected with 
the least trouble, the Neapolitans retreating from their forts after 
a little harmless cannonading. The water was too shallow to allow 
the Neapolitan war steamers to do anything, save fire ineffectual 
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shot from a distance of three miles & before 11 o’clock this morning 
the invasion of Calabria was accomplished. 

To-morrow we march on Bagnara; this evening we halt in a 
wood on the summit of a hill overlooking the straits. What a 
Heaven of a country this Calabria is! Such gorgeous expansive 
views as we rise at every turn in the terraced road! Such vastness 
of land & sea! Such freshness in the cool evening now that the 
dust raised by our horses’ hoofs has settled down! The hills 
blessed with unmatched unwearied fertility, are mantled with green 
to the loftiest summit, the soil teeming with the produce of a hus- 
bandry as simple & pastoral now, as in the happy days described 
in the Georgics. As we moved eastwards from the straits to-day 
the land seemed at every step to grow more verdant & bountiful, 
the plants less vexed by the cool, sometimes keen breezes of the 
straits, reach a higher degree of luxuriancy. We crossed vast 
olive woods this afternoon the trees of wh. are much more lofty 
than any I have ever seen even in Spain, or on the hills of Fras- 
cati. The government has done its best to drain off and destroy 
all sources of industry, but still the capabilities of the country 
are immense, though commerce is at so low an ebb that we can- 
not even get exchange for a Napoleon—silver being absolutely 
wanting. 

Aug. 25.—We.reached Bagnara at 3 this afternoon & were 
received with great enthusiasm. It is impossible to do justice 
to the gentleness and native nobility of these Calabrians. They 
accost Garibaldi as a Messiah, and the best things of the village 
were brought out at once on our arrival. No sooner had Garibaldi 
entered the village, than the National Guards brought in a black- 
muzzled, sinister-looking priest whom they charged with having 
caused the ruin of some of the most devoted patriots of the locality. 
They ferreted him out of some secret hiding place and hurried him 
into the presence of their Liberator, begging that justice might 
be done on the treacherous old scoundrel. The wretched caitiff 
expected to be hurried off to instant destruction ; he flung himself 
on the ground, not kneeling but crawling & creeping at Garibaldi’s 
feet, abjectly imploring that his life might be spared. Such a con- 
temptible picture of fear I never saw and it reminded me at once 
of that scene in Rob Roy where the Southron traitor is brought 
before Helen McGregor & cast from the cliff. The disdain & disgust 
of Garibaldi at such an exhibition I can’t attempt to portray. 
He shrank from the wretched cur as if from the touch of a reptile 
& it.was only when the ill-advised culprit dared to say something 
(wh. I could not quite follow) about Garibaldi’s wife Anita who had 
been murdered by Austrians some years before, that he started up 
with a cloud on his brow, and ordered the wretch to be removed 
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from the ground he was polluting by his touch. He then calmly 
directed Trecchi to hold a Court Martial on the prisoner & left him 
to his fate. 

Aug. 30%.—After 9 days’ experience I am able to say that 
campaigning is more pleasant, though more trying, than people at 
home can conceive. The reveille rouses you at 3 o’clock in the 
morning from your bed in a dry ditch or under a vineyard wall, 
We are supposed to start every morning at 4 by moonlight or star- 
light, but we seldom get off before 5 just at the break of day. We 
have all to be our own grooms & servants, for the soldiers appointed 
to each of us as ordinanze or orderly, are not mounted & are always 
in the rear. All the work of dressing, feeding, watering, saddling & 
bridling our horses falls upon ourselves with only one exception, 
Garibaldi’s, to whose horse two of his favourite Generals Trecchi 
& Piazzi, (the former of whom was once attaché to the Sardinian 
Embassy in London & is now an aide-de-camp to V. E.) insist in 
attending. The horses are stabled here & there in distant cow- 
houses, forage has often to be fetched from a great way off ; saddlery 
is limited & often out of order & I see longing eyes cast often on 
my equipment wh. is, thanks to Merry’s special care, the best in 
camp. After a deal of trouble & delay, we mount & set off, every 
one scampering after the General as he best can, for Garibaldi waits 
for no man. We ride for 3 or 4 hours every morning, come to a 
halt for an hour or two about midday in some village or wood, 
where we have to wait for a long time for the bit of dry bread & 
cheese or sausage wh. form our rations. Then at 3 or 4 we set out 
again & travel on, jaded & exhausted, till dawn, when our new night 
quarters are beset with hardships & difficulties wh. drive us to our 
wits ends. The heat & dust are tremendous, for the summer has 
been unusually fierce even for semi-tropical Calabria & there has 
been no rain for more than 3 months. Occasionally by way of 
variety we come to lordly quarters, some Palazzo or mansion in the 
large towns, & then travel-stained & dusty we sit down to champagne 
suppers or cold collations supplied with every luxury. Horses 
carry all we possess—a change of linen & a map of the route. 
Linen, however, I don’t indulge in at all, as the red flannel shirt 
answers all purpose of raiment. My General has not yet joined the 
main body & so I am doubtful as to the very existence of the 
Brigade to wh. I am attached. Lord Seymour has mounted his 
servant, and kindly allows him to carry my few necessaries. There 
are several Englishmen in the suite & we manage all to mess together. 
The fact of being an Englishman is alone sufficient to ensure kind 
treatment from Garibaldi. 

We suffer more from want of opportunities for washing than 
anything else. Water is everywhere scarce and a bath is a treat 
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reserved for the Gods alone. Our scanty supply of the first neces- 
saries of life, brandy flasks, cigar cases, & cakes of soap, have all 
a perverse knack of losing themselves, & there is nothing for it but 
to bear our losses with self-denial & good temper. Our horses too 
are sadly trying ; 30 miles a day with bad grooming, short commons 
& in torrid heat & choking dust is rather trying to these poor little 
Calabrians. Irish-bred horses or good stout Horncastles are the only 
ones fitfor such labour. Garibaldi has 3 or 4 first rate chargers and 
two English-bred ones among them for his own riding, but the rest 
of us have only one poor brute a piece wh. is frequently more trouble 
than it is worth. It is useless complaining, however, our worst 
evils may be best met by endless jokes—I am getting very sunburnt 
& you would scarcely recognize me at home. Time is getting on, 
I have been campaigning some time now and yet I have only smelt 
powder at a distance. JI am anxious to undergo my baptism of fire. 
The Neapolitans must make a stand somewhere & we must come 
upon them soon. 

Sept. 18t.—We left Rogliano at 4 o’clock this afternoon & reached 
this place, Cosenza, at8. On arrival we found all the manhood of 
Calabria citra! up & in arms to welcome us. All the avenues to 
the town and all its streets & squares, brilliantly illuminated, were 
encumbered with bands of volunteers moving about in all directions. 
Most of them are armed only with fowling pieces & many of them 
with pikes, javelins and even agricultural implements, butthey appear 
to be fine tall sturdy fellows full of dash and courage. Their 
number is legion. You w4 say that every man has left his home 
and that every man is capable of bearing arms. Itis truly the whole 
nation wh. is up and doing—a nation wh. the Bourbon has done his 
best to crush and annihilate but wh. now on the first removal of 
the iron pressure rises all uncrushed, never one w4 hope to submit 
to the yoke again. And you should see the gentleness, the tenderness, 
the wild enthusiastic joy with wh. they welcome their liberator. 
And not only do they beset the Dictator himself with a tumult of 
greeting wh. threatens to choke him, but they hug and kiss & squeeze 
us, any of us, our horses our clothes & trappings, unmindful of 
their dignity or our comfort & with a savage enthusiasm wh. 
neither entreaty nor rebuff can damp or restrain. Our arrival at 
any town creates a world of bustle & confusion. One man seizes 
your horse’s rein, who hands it over to another, who gives it to a third, 
till the poor brute gets passed over in the excitement; then you 
are led to the right to a stable, & back again to the left & up & 
down the place, till I begin to think that thereisno stable in it, or 
none at least that has not twice as many inmates as it has accommo- 
dation for. By degrees, however, everything finds its level, all that 

1 i.e. Upper Calabria north of the Agrifolio watershed. 
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the town affords is placed at our disposal & we are made as com- 
fortable as circumstances will allow. Then comes the question of 
night quarters ; the townsfolk snatch us from each other’s hands ; 
the man who has got me takes me a mile from head quarters & 
2 from my horse ; he spreads me a bed to wh. I w4 infinitely prefer 
a table or the bare ground, offers me a cup of wine to drink & a 
cup of water to wash in ; he closes the window I wish to keep open, 
assuring me that I shall catch my death of fever if I breathe the 
night dew; & as I disregard his well-meant warning & insist on 
having fresh air, he waits till I am fast asleep & then creeps in 
stealthily & fastens his abominable shutters, as I soon find out by 
the choking air of his dingy apartment. Supper, however, is always 
plentiful, and the coffee in the morning never failing, for the poor 
man & his wife would sit up all night in order to see that a follower 
of Garibaldi lacked nothing. 

Cosenza.—We have been here a week now, I have found my 
General & my Brigade & have been busy doing the drill sergeant for 
the last six days, no great results as yet. Bixio is every inch a 
soldier, served in the Crimea & knows his work. I like him much. 
Garibaldi has gone on to Salerno, attended by Tiirr’s & Cardarell’s 
Brigades. We follow soon. 

Sept. 8%—En route again—I have been under fire to-day for 
the first time, but I am much too excited to analyse my feelings, 
I felt very queer as the bullets whizeed round me at first, & I must 
confess that I called myself a variety of hard names for being 
in Calabria at all, but after half an hour or so, the nervousness 
passed away & I really felt quite disappointed when the Neapolitans 
ceased firing & hoisted a flag of truce. They have surrendered the 
fort, & our loss has been quite inconsiderable. For some time it 
was merely an affair of skirmishes and some exciting shots were 
made. Our men being raw recruits fresh from farm or the vine- 
yards, could not hit a haystack & the Swiss & Neapolitans presumed 
upon our want of skill in a most insulting manner. One fellow 
(a colonel of Swiss Riflemen he looked like,) behaved with the utmost 
bravado. Mounted on a huge black horse he was curveting about 
on the esplanade in front of the fort, encouraging his men, and evi- 
dently thinking very slightingly of our marksmen. Twenty rifles 
must have been fired at him, but no one hit him, and getting angry 
at his bravado, I took up a rifle myself & was just about to have 
a pot at him, when whiff—a shell from one of Col. Dowling’s 
field pieces, burst as it struck him, and w® smoke & dust had dis- 
appeared horse & rider were nowhere to be seen, though their 
fragments might doubtless have been collected in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Sept. 12th,—News from Naples. The King has fled, Garibaldi has 
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entered in triumph & Bomba! retains nothing of his territory now 
besides Capua and Gaeta. Our brigade is to march off to Capua to 
assist in the siege, but I am lucky enough to be allowed to accompany 
Tiirr with his Hungarian Cavalry which is to form a body guard 
for Garibaldi, who goes to Sessa to meet the King V. Emmanuel. 
Winthrop, who was in the same form with me at Rugby, turned 
up here yesterday. His regiment is at Malta & he has come over for 
the sake of ascrimmage. He is going with us as a volunteer & with 
Dowling & Seymour we shall have a pleasant party. We start 
to-night. 

15 Sep. Sxssa.—All previous experiences sink into nothing- 
ness compared with those of to-day, for I have been a witness of a 
great event in history. Garibaldi & V. E. have met & parted— 
As they stood together, King & King maker face to face, he who had 
formed an army & conquered a Kingdom & he who was to receive 
the fruits—as one looked at V. E., bold, bronzed, soldier-like face & 
brilliant uniform, it was impossible to avoid instituting unfavourable 
& perhaps unfair comparisons. It is impossible to look on Gari- 
baldi’s countenance, to see his sweet familiar smile, to listen to the 
deep vibration of his manly voice, to witness the impetuous frank- 
ness of his manner and the endearing charm of his sailor like 
simplicity, without feeling the moral grandeur of his character. 
If it were not for his amiability & great-heartedness we should 
think far more than wedo of his heroic exploits, of the grand austerity 
of his life & conduct, of the purity of his every thought and deed. 
They parted each to do the work assigned him. V. E. to become 
King of a united Italy, Garibaldi after conquering Capua, to retire 
to his own little island home. 

Sept. 19th.—Sant’ Angelo before Capua. I am still with Col. 
Tirr & his Cavalry as Bixio’s Brigade has not yet come up. Sant’ 
Angelo is the most advanced post we have, & from a small fort on the 
hill, held by Cowper a R.A. who served in the Crimea, we can see 
the shakos of the Neapolitan sentries as they pace along the wall. 
Night surprises are very frequent, & it is very hard to have to 
keep our men under arms at night as well as day. Last night I 
had selected a comfortable place on a straw-stack wh. I was sharing 
with Winthrop & Grattan, a Queen’s Messenger who had run up 
from Naples to see the fun at the front, & we were just quietly enjoy- 
ing our first sleep, when a rifle shot, then a volley and brisk firing 
roused us & compelled us unwillingly enough to leave our quarters 
& enquire what was going on. Making the best of a bad job I 
dressed again, that is to say, I put on my boots wh. constituted 
dressing, just in time to see Col. Tiirr striding through the darkness 


1 King Francis II, whose ultime ratio regum was a bombard. 
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with a brace of orderlies at his heels in the direction of the firing 
wh. already ceased. There was no light in the camp, wood was 
scarce in the neighbrhd, & even if it had not been, we could not 
have allowed fires, as we shld have been infallibly shelled out, 
Dark figures glided noiselessly to & fro in all directions, there was 
a slight clash of arms audible occasionally as the men unpiled 
rifles or as a steel scabbard clinked agst its swivel, while the few 
sentries who could be discerned in the darkness looked cold & 
spectral. Now & then yourun up against a horse picketed to a tree, 
There is a dark mass before you, motionless & still ; it is a battalion 
of infantry drawn up & watchful. In the meantime the firing has 
quite ceased. We begin to talk to each other in whispers, & to 
express a belief that the alarm is ill-founded. Officers come in 
from reconnoitring & have been unable to discover anything and 
presently the Col. himself comes back, receives a few reports, gives 
a few orders & goes back to his quarters, a straw-stack close to mine. 
Everybody else turns in after 4 an hour’s qui vive and tension, 
some to wrap themselves again in their blankets, others to wait 
day-break or their turn of duty, but all swearing at having been 
needlessly disturbed and impartially dividing their maledictions 
between troublesome Neapolitans and hasty sentries. Such false 
alarms are of frequent occurrence & if it were not for the peculiar 
faculty for sleeping under difficulties wh. campaigning evolves in 
every man, we should get but little rest... . 

Now that we are fairly settled down to our work in the trenches 
we see something of real campaigning. A brisk fire is kept up all 
day, & the constant cannonading makes one rather deaf. We are 
very badly off for rations & if it were not for Winthrop’s servant 
who is anold linesman and a capital forager we should be pretty well 
starved. An English digestion does not take kindly to fighting on 
beans and oil washed down with vinegary claret, and it is only by 
winking at predatory excursions among neighbrng farmyards that 
we manage to get anything eatable at all. To-day we have had a 
great feast, at the quarters of the Adjutant General a Frenchman 
named de Burgh. Four o’clock was the hour appointed, and a 
dinner party before Capua just within reach of cannon shot had 
something interesting in its composition. Few of those invited 
came without some contribution to the general stock & while one 
w4 flourish a ham or a sausage, another might be seen with a capon 
trussed & ready for roasting, & most carried bottles as the consump- 
tion of liquor was likely to be immense. Good fellowship was the 
order of the day, & on arrival at the scene of the repast we came upon 
5 or 6 fellows engaged in the labours of the cuisine, de Burgh 
conspicuous above all with a ladle in his hand, admonishing & 
instructing, adding & tasting. Ceasing for a moment in order to 
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eet our arrival, he resumed his duties beside a huge iron saucepan 
wh. from the unnecessary frequency with wh. he tasted, as well as 
from its savoury smell, I conjectured to be rum punch. Wine & 
punch goes briskly round, none the less merrily that there is a 
deficiency of glasses. An aide equal to every emergency darts 
off to his own quarters close by, from wh. he presently returns 
with a tin shaving-pot and the broken remains of a coffee pot. 
With these auxiliaries dinner progresses merrily & a fat turkey, who 
acquired it is needless to inquire, is soon reduced to a skeleton. 
A little wit goes a long way when all are hungry & in good temper 
and as de Burgh strongly repudiates the accusation of having pur- 
loined this hapless bird, jokes are bandied about from one to another 
everyone wishing to fasten on his neighbour the accusation of 
knowing how to make ‘ war support war.’ We were a most cos- 
mopolitan assembly, but we were all one in enthusiasm for our 
leader & our cause. 

Sept. 25.—This has been an eventful day & I scarcely know how 
to chronicle my impressions wh. are as confused & vapour-like as 
the field itself. We were expecting an attack as the Neapolitans 
had been observed making preparations during the day. The 
sun was just setting & gilded the faces of our men and the tufts of 
arid grass above their heads in the ravine with a tawny saffron hue 
peculiar to Italian autumn sunsets. The evening is beautifully 
soft & still, but the dust is suffocating & there is a feeling of depres- 
sion, wh. seems to have its influence even on the men, for the 
whispered jest, the ready smile, with wh. these Italians usually face 
danger are wanting now. Tiirr’s second aide-de-camp was seriously 
wounded this morning and I have been asked by Tiirr to fill his place. 
I did not like the look of matters when I saw a few flats putting off 
from the Capuan side of the Volturno crowded with infantry to 
support the Neapolitan Cavalry drawn up in glittering array on the 
plain in front. As I was wondering what was coming next, the 
order came for 2 squadrons of the Hungarian Cavalry to mount. 
They moved forwards at a trot, keeping however concealed from 
the Neap. by a rising hill on the right. The Neapo. infantry moved 
forward as if to flank Sant’ Angelo, & their Cavalry about 800 strong 
moved also as a support. There was no longer any occasion for 
concealment. The glass trembles in Tiirr’s hand, his eye glares, 
& the veins of his forehead begin to swell, for him the moment 
has come. ‘Lauen,’ says he in his broken English while he shuts 
up his glass like a man who sees his way clearly before him, ‘ order 
Mancini to bring up the rearguard. I have got them here in my 
hand,’ & he clasps his fingers as he speaks—‘ Now I can crush them. 
The column will advance at a trot! March! ’—Rapidly we clear 
the space that intervenes between our former position & the batta- 
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lions of the Neap. now to sweep down with our handful of cavalr 

on their flank & snatch victory from the jaws of defeat—& now the 
enemy see us & their cavalry move up in a body to intercept us, 
Tiirr now in his glory orders me to convey orders to Mancini in 
command of the H. cavalry to form line & charge. I convey my order 
& carried away by a wish to see a charge & exhibit my own sang- 
froid wh. I am far from feeling, I charge too. Down we go like 
the whirlwind with the shouts of Italia! surging in our ears, lances 
couched & pennons fluttering, the maddened chargers thundering 
at their speed and the life blood mounting to the brain in the fierce 
ecstasy of that delirious moment. I am more a man of peace than 
war, God knows. What have I to do with the folly & ambition, the 
tinsel & glare & false enthusiasm of war? And yet, with steel in his 
hand and a horse between his knees, a man may well be excused 
for deeming such a moment as this worth many a year of peaceful 
life & homely duties. It is all vanity of course, but it was glorious 
while it lasted. Before we can reach them the Neapo. cavalry 
wavers & hesitates. Their commander gallops nobly to the front. 
In all my excitement I saw him plainly with his high chivalrous 
features, his long dark moustache waving in the breeze. He 
gesticulates wildly to his men & a squadron or two seem inclined 
to follow the example of their leader. In vain, we are upon them 
in their confusion & we roll them over, man & horse, in the very 
impetus of our charge. Lance thrust & sabre cut, carbine & pistol 
shot make short work of the enemy. VivalItalia! Viva Garibaldi! 
shout the maddened troopers & they give & take no quarter. The 
Neapol. Colonel fights gallantly on. Hopeless as it is he strives to 
rally his men—a gentleman & a soldier to the last. A fierce Hun. 
has hiseyeonhim. They meet inthe melée. The col. deals a furious 
blow with his long curved sabre, but the Hungarian dives beneath 
it & turns his horse. His blade glitters for a moment in the 
sun. It seems to pass without resistance through the air; the long 
moustache is dabbled all in blood & the Colonel’s horse gallops master- 
less from the field. The enemy is dispersed & driven back but we 
are within easy reach of their batteries & are being mowed down 
by round shot—We must re-form and retreat—In the excitement 
I forget the words of command & shout to the nearest squadron 
in English. Now we are in the line of fire; shot through the head 
a squadron leader falls from his saddle and his loose horse gallops 
on wild & masterless, wheels in upon the flank & joins his troop 
once more. The fire is-fiercer every instant now. Man upon man, 
horse upon horse, are shot down & rolled over & still we endeavour 
to re-form—In something like order we manage to retreat, & as 
we skirt a hill wh. screens us from the deadly fire we look round at 
each other & see that our ranks are fearfully thinned. With 
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English Cavalry, the only cavalry in the world that can ride ‘straight’ 
we might have charged the batteries spiked the guns & sabred the 

ers, but with such material as Garibaldi’s cavalry it was impos- 
sible that much could be done. 

Sept 30‘.—I have returned again to my Brigade wh. is occupying 
the outposts of Sant’ Angelo & Santa Maria, but with the exception 
of skirmishes contending every day for the possession of some rifle 
pit or ravine or trench, events wh. are of daily occurrence, I have 
nothing of interest to record. The country round is very pleasant 
though we cannot wander far. Bixio is the most restless man I 
ever knew, & labours under the belief that an aide-de-camp needs 
neither rest nor food. I am often in the saddle riding from one 
Brigade or picket to another, for 5 or 6 hours at a stretch, and as 
I flatter myself, that thanks to Aldershot and Doncaster, I know 
my duties & the work connected with a brigade as well astany 
man in Garibaldi’s army, I must say that I think it rather hard 
that I should be kept to fetching & carrying unimportant messages 
about matters of detail. 

The place too, in the immediate neighbourhood of Capua is 
confoundedly unhealthy, and we lose a great number of men daily 
from grape-fever. Whoever gazes on those rich vineyards stretch- 
ing for long miles away and bordered by heights on wh. the dense 
forests struggle all but in vain to pierce the masses of vine, clematis, 
& acacia ; on the hill sides, & on the rippling waters of the Volturno, 
lighted up by the golden rays of an Italian autumn sun, might well 
have imagined that no English glade or hill top could well be 
healthier or better fitted for a camp. But these meadows nurture 
fever and ague, pestilence & death in their bosom, the river exhales 
death, & at night fat unctuous vapours rise fold after fold from 
the valleys & creep up in the darkness & steal into the resting 
place of the sleeper and wrap him in their deadly embrace. Horrors 
occur every day wh. are shocking to think of. Walking by the 
side of the Volturno, one might perhaps see some straw sticking up 
thro’ the sand and on scraping it away wld be horrified on bring- 
ing to light the face of a corpse wh. had been deposited there a 
prey to dogs and vultures. Dead bodies rise up from the bottom 
of the river, dancing grimly round in the water, or drifting slowly 
past the sickened gazer, all buoyant, bolt upright and hideous 
in the sun. But it is useless to record such scenes as these wh. 
must ever be the sad results and consequences of war, & if I were 
not in a melancholy mood to-day, I should not have mentioned 
them at all. The King Bomba has fled to Gaeta & it is reported 
that the Queen,! who has throughout behaved with the utmost 


1 Maria Sophia, a Bavarian, the stout-hearted and masterful Queen of 
Francis IT. 
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firmness & heroism, has refused to accompany him, and is deter- 
mined to defend Capua to the last. 


Here my diary for some weeks ceases, as in the battle of the 
Volturno wh. took place on the first Oct. I was wounded & unable 
to write— 


On the 92 of Nov? is the following entry wh. may make a 
conclusion to a paper wh. has I fear been too lengthy already, 

‘It is the 98 of Nov’ & about the hour when the Civic dignitaries 
of London are carrying their new Lord Mayor through the streets, 
about the hour when Aldermen & Common Councilmen, Lord 
Mayor & the man in Armour, are all snuffing the coming turtle and 
reflecting on the great part they are to play in the eyes of the 
world to-day. At the same time, a somewhat different scene is 
being enacted here in the streets of Naples. A scene startling 
enough to the Aldermanic mind, & positively unintelligible to 
those Civic dignitaries who are scattering their “ No” abroad so 
confusedly in the Guildhall. A victorious soldier, a powerful ruler, 
a sovereign in all save the name, has offered up the rich guerdon 
of his heroic self-devotion on the altar of his emancipated country, 
& has departed amid tears & blessings, smothered sobs & choking 
sighs, a conqueror, a deliverer, a dictator, without honour, reward or 
favour, back to his lonely island & his little farm. Lord of the hearts 
of a liberated Kingdom, master of the 18t province on the Contt of 
Europe, Gar. at the summit of power, & in the fulness of triumph, 
salutes V. E. as King of Italy & into his chosen sovereign’s hands 
commits the solemn trust of national independence, unity & life. 
History in its most legendary epoch has few pages like this. He has 
gone back to his own simple world, but he has left behind him 
the memory of an unsullied character, a sense of duty & a love of 
truth of which I am afraid we but half discern the worth & 
beauty. 


A letter to Edmund Bligh, written on the day following the last 
entry in the diary, may serve to complete the story. 


Caserta, Novr. 10th, 1860. 
‘My DEAR OLD FRIEND,— 

‘I cannot if I would tell you the pleasure it gave me to receive 
your letter, which I have just read. The first reminiscence I have 
received of England since I left it, was doubly welcome coming 
from you. If you only knew with what almost rapturous delight 
I received it you would I am certain write more frequently than 
you have done. But I know your exactness in these things and 
perhaps you think that letter debts as well as others should be 
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paid, and since I owe you one now will not write until I shall have 
discharged it. But I can assure you that the difficulties in the 
way of writing have been almost insuperable. By making tre- 
mendous efforts however I wrote to you when we were before 
Capua and that letter you must have received before this time. 
The country is in so disturbed a condition that one cannot grumble 
even if letters do miscarry and such I am afraid must have been 
the fate of several, to and from me. I have not until to-day 
received one letter from England and having lost on the 18th of 
last month the only man in the Brigade whom I could call friend, 
you may imagine my position is by no means a pleasant or a happy 
one. However, the pleasure with which I have read your letter 
(I wish it had been longer) has amply repaid me for the long time 
I have been waiting for it, and I believe that the position in which 
I have been placed, lonely as it has been, has done me much good. 
It has at all events made me more self-reliant, less dependent on the 
exertions and good offices of others ; has made me realise more than 
I ever have before not only what liberty and freedom (much abused 
words) really are, but also how great, how valuable a boon, life is, and 
how great a coward is he who wastes his time in trifles instead of 
setting manfully to work to accomplish whatever duty lies before 
him. More than this, alas, only friend, in answer to your 
letter, I cannot, dare not trust myself to say, scarcely to 
hope.—— 

“ You have heard of course that Capua has surrendered [on Nov.2]. 
The night previous to the capitulation I wrote to you a short note 
(which I sent to Naples the same night) for our Brigade was ordered 
to march at once in order to storm the breach the artillery had 
made. In that I asked you (thinking I might never return) to 
burn all the papers I had left at home; that wish I do not now 
desire fulfilled, but should I at any time be returned among the 
killed I trust you will do so, as I do not wish papers written only 
for my own perusal, to be read by all who choose. The order 
to march was counter-manded before morning, much to our dis- 
appointment, mine especially, for I had volunteered for a forlorn 
hope, and was certain of either gaining a commission and honour- 
able mention, or a grave beside poor Tucker. You ask me whether 
I was in the action of the 19th. That question my tunic could 
answer for me, for as I was going to relieve sharpshooters, darting 
from tree to tree and firing as I went, a ball (a spent one) struck 
me on the thigh, just on the trousers pocket, breaking into atoms 
a pipe I had there in a leather case and making me fancy myself 
killed outright. It did not go through my trousers but made a 
hole in my tunic and left a bruise on my thigh which I have not 
got rid of yet, but my escape, narrow as I thought it, was nothing 
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compared to others. Some of our men, hearing (for you can’t see) 
a shell coming, threw themselves flat on their faces, intending to 
wait until the shell should have burst, as it fell close among them, 
They waited a second or two (and in such positions seconds seem 
hours) but the shell not bursting they rose and moved a few yards 
away. Scarcely had they done so when the shell, which had been 
badly primed, burst, actually blowing down a tree of about 2 feet 
in circumference which had served as a cover for one of the men 
not 5 minutes before. But the danger from shot or shell when 
you are skirmishing is nothing, for you can hear them coming 
so plainly, even when as on that day they fall at the rate of 100 
a minute. The principal danger is from rifle bullets, for so true 
do Bomba’s Swiss mercenaries aim that if you show so much as 
a hand or a foot from behind your cover, you are sure of a bullet, 
and they are full of courage these men who are endeavouring for 
the sake of gain to prop a rotten throne and sustain a tyrant king. 
It was only when we came to charge bayonets and form line that 
they would retreat. And it was well for them that they did so, 
for so awfully excited and enraged were we at the loss of our com- 
rades that I do not believe that we should have given any quarter 
or spared a single soul. You cannot imagine with what a fierce 
exulting pleasure I received with my comrades the order to charge 
bayonets and clear the ditch. I was heartily ashamed of myself 
a few hours afterwards (when I stood by the side of poor Tucker 
and saw the blue round hole the bullet had made in his white 
forehead) for having allowed such animal and barbarous passions 
to get the better of me, and so thoroughly disgusted was I with the 
sight, that altho’ I was recommended for the action I should 
have left the Brigade at once, and have resumed my peaceful 
avocation of pen-driving, but for the knowledge that I was fighting 
in a holy cause, which must, which should, triumph. Indeed, had 
I not had a most firm unswerving faith in the rightéousness of 
Garibaldi’s efforts I should have been home some weeks ago, for 
the discomforts and inconveniences are so great that nothing else 
would induce me to encounter them. I will not mention or enum- 
erate now the discomforts I have had to meet and overcome ; you 
would be astonished to think I could ever face them for I have 
an idea that you do not rank my powers of endurance very high. 
One march we took I shall never forget. We started at about 
8 in the evening (when you are just about going to your happy 
comfortable home) in a torrent of rain (which ceased however 
soon) and marched 18 miles without a halt; we then stopped for 
4 hours and started again for Calvi (a place about 12 miles distant 
from our halting place) which we reached at noon. Here we stayed 
until evening and the scene in the neighbouring farm-yards whither 
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we wandered in search of forage was most amusing. In the farm 
to which I went I found about 30 of our men surrounding a pig- 
stye, from which one had escaped, running about the yard, with 
a dozen after it, some catching at its tail and failing, rolling in the 
straw and dirt of the yard, others firing their revolvers and rifles 
at fowls, pigeons, and sundry geese, who by their quacking evidently 
disliked these disturbers of their quiet, while one who had climbed 
to the top of a dove-cote was precipitated into a small pond beneath 
by having the pole of the cote cut down by comrades desirous 
of sharing the spoil and dividing the booty. The scene was most 
ludicrous but more so when we left Calvi in the afternoon, when 
orders came to cross the Volturno and go back to St. Angelo, for, 
not having had time to cook what we had gained, we were deter- 
mined not to abandon but preferred to carry them on the muzzles 
of our rifles or slung to our waist-belts. I had a goose half-plucked 
and a lot of greens and must have presented a pretty figure. We 
halted against night and had time to cook our plunder, and delicious 
we found it, for we had nothing save black bread since we started, 
and for 9 days previously 2 oz. of meat per diem, no large quantity 
to march and fight upon. When we reached Caserta the following 
day we were completely knocked up. My feet were so blistered 
that I could hardly stand, while the weight of my knapsack with 
the blanket saturated by the rain had so hurt my shoulders that 
I could scarcely bear a shirt on. We are now resting and recruit- 
ing our exhausted strength but the men look very different from 
what they did when they landed at Naples. Then all was mirth 
and joy and life, now everyone seems low-spirited and desirous 
of being alone. The fact is that we are not of the class of men 
for private soldiers, such as we are now. In the field, and while 
campaigning it is all very well; you can then feel yourself a gentle- 
man adventurer, a Sicilian excursionist; but in barracks it is 
very different. Some of the men are of the very lowest class, 
and the being compelled to associate with these and to call them 
comrades renders our position more unpleasant still. The men 
are very dissatisfied and some of them announce their intention 
of returning to England ; for myself, much as I should like another 
pleasant walk with you, great as is my desire of seeing England 
soon, I am determined to stay out the campaign, and resolutely 
overmaster all difficulties and obstacles in my way. So long as 
the English Brigade remains out here, I remain too, but let our 
corps be disbanded (and there is some talk of doing it) and you 
will soon see me in England once again. I wrote a long letter to 
Batchelour a few days ago and wished him to send it to you, think- 
ing I might not have another opportunity of writing for some time. 
Should you get it, will you send it to Mamma with my love, for 
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though I wrote only last week transit here is so precarious that 
I doubt whether she received it. Give my love to all Norwood 
friends, but as this letter is to you and to you alone, let no one 
read it. Give Mr. Tipple and his wife my kindest regards. Re- 
member me to Mr. Bontell, Mr. Searle, your mother and all relations, 
and believe me with more love than ever. 
‘Your friend and brother, 
‘Epwarp Bowra. 


‘Write immediately and frequently afterwards. 

‘I open this to tell you I have just fought a duel with one 
of the Zouave officers here who was pleased to run down the Brigade 
and laugh at our doings at the same time calling us a set of black- 
guards. I contradicted him of course and he struck me telling 
me to resent it if I dared. 2 hours afterwards just as the sun 
was setting we stood face to face each with a loaded revolver—10 
paces—The first time we fired, his bullet whizzed past. my ear in 
most uncomfortable proximity and mine went through his coat 
or rather shirt-sleeve, just grazing the skin. He demanded another 
shot which was allowed by our seconds. I fired at his feet and the 
bullet cast a lot of earth over him; his went devil knows where 
and we separated without, thank God, shedding any more blood. 
I know you will blame me and talk grandiloquently of the moral 
courage requisite in passing over injuries, but remember the cir- 
cumstances and the place and you won’t feel quite so indignant. 
I did not want to shoot him but to give a lesson in politeness he 
would not easily forget and I think I have succeeded. Verner, 
a nephew of Sir William Verner, was my second.’ 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


A Literary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tur CoRNHILL MaGazInE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 


prizes. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 73. 


‘We are six ships of the line; can we fight with... .? 


‘But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the 


? 
. 


1. ‘With many a ‘curve my banks I ——— 
By many a field and fallow.’ - 





2. ‘He paused, and in the pause she crept an 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet.’ 


3. ‘A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely ty 





4. ‘But such a as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam.’ 





‘They bring me sorrow touch’d with joy, 
The merry merry bells of s 


or 





All these quotations are taken from Tennyson’s Poems. 
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RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. ‘ 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. : 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page viii of ‘Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue; and he must be 
careful to give also his real name and S. 

4. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
them at all. f 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 73 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tur CorNHILL Macazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than September 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


Prormm: Shakespeare, Hamlet, ii. 2, 
ANSWER TO No. 72. Liauts : r 
ombin . Tennyson, The Mermaid. 
bid . Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome. 
a Horatius, xxx. 
ncens . Campbell, Battle of the Baltic. 
nge . Keats, Ode to a Nightingale, v. 
owen . Barham, Ingoldsby Legends. The 
e Jackdaw of Rheims. 
. Scott, Ivanhoe, ch. 9. 
. Lewis Carroll, Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland, ch. 5. 
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Acrostic No. 71 (‘ Fishers: The West’) proved considerably harder than its 
two predecessors : several competitors did not recognise the fifth light (Tennyson), 
and the Hood quotation also was a stumbling-block. 

The prizes are taken by Miss E. M. Fowler, The Lavender House, Shottery, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and Miss J. Shaw, 65 King’s Road, Harrogate. These two 
winners will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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